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UNSPOKEN LANGUAGE. 


Ir is remarkable that, while the grammar of our spoken 
tongue is taught in untold thousands of academies, there 
is no institution of any kind for instruction in that 
equally useful language which is neither written nor 
spoken. There seems to be no good reason why this 
kind of language should not be taught in a systematic 
and—so to speak—grammatical manner; for, if it may 
be said that it comes naturally to us all, so, it may be 
said, does the employment of our mother tongue; and 
yet, as everybody knows, we cannot use that correctly 
without training. I would therefore humbly suggest 
the introduction into our principal schools and colleges 
of departments for the various leading branches of word- 


| would form the business of a general class; for this is a 


less speech, all of them under competent masters and 
mistresses, as the case might be. 

An important department would be the various means 
of expressing anger, indignation, contempt, and other 
strong passions in the wordless manner. It ought to 
comprise classes for individuals of various sexes and 
ages. For example, there might be one composed of 
young ladies, to teach them the proper methods of 
showing how much they are offended, from a sulky look 
for an unreasonable papa or mamma, to a contemptuous 
toss of disdain for 2 swain who has made a non-reveren- 
tial remark. It would be of particular consequence to 
train them to the art of cutting, for which purpose it 
might be necessary to set up a figure like the quintal 
of the tournament-ground, upon which to practise the 
desired art. Past this they would be paraded at a 
proper walking pace, and taught to look at it as if they 
did not see it, or know what it was. Cutting, we should 
think, might be taught to clever pupils in from four 
to six lessons. 

The most expressive methods of slamming doors 


form of silent, though not noiseless rhetoric, for which 
almost all have occasion. Doors may be slammed in a 
great variety of ways, each having its own peculiar sig- 
nification. For instance, there is the sulky slam—a 
heavy dull mode, yet necessary for its own particular 
shade of feeling. There is also the pert, contemptuous 
slam—a sharp snappish sound, which seems to say, ‘I 
despise you.’ Then there is the thundering slam, for 
towering passions only, and which generally shakes the 
whole tenement from garret to cellar. On all of these, 
and other slams, there would of course be sub-variations 
for various parties. For example, a servant's angry slam 
against a mistress who has been so unreasonable as point 
out a fault; a son’s slam against his father on being 
refused a horse; &c. When all the varieties of the 
art are considered, we could not expect that, in private 


An important department would be that ‘for teaching 
the various means of expressing derogatory opinions of 
friends and acquaintance independently ‘of words:'" The 
utility of the non-verbal language is ‘here so great; that 
all must be sensible of it. Particular cate would" be 
necessary in the selection of teachers, particularly those 
who had to train young commercial mem in the metliods 
of indicating degrees of credit-worthiness'; and) those, 
again, of the female sex who gave énuteuctions in the 
best modes of denoting the state of reputations. *:The 
nicest caution and delicacy being here’ necessary; it 
would be proper to engage only first-rate talent, and to 
pay it extremely well. We can imagine the class-rooms 
for this department presenting curious: scenes.» -Nods, 
winks, elevations of the eyebrows, shrugs, affectedly- 
concerned looks, would be seen passing between teach+ 
ers and pupils in a surprising’ manner, A. master 
might be seen giving lessons in the laying of a finger 
significantly across the lips, for half/an-hour at atime. 
A spectator unacquainted with the object would be apt 
to suppose the class a congregation of lunatics, when, 
in reality, it was engaged in for some‘of the 
most important duties of social life. ‘This allusion, 'by 
the way, reminds us of one of the things to be taught 
in this department; namely, the proper way, of referring 
without words to the various degrees of: sanity enjoyed 
by one’s friends—from that movement of shoulders and 
eyebrows which expresses a sénse of their oddity, to 
the pointings to, and touchings'.of, thé forehead, by 
which we indicate their being hopelessly gone: in mad- 
ness, or, what is thought the same thing, the know- 
world. 
One good end might be in special 
the proposed institutions, and one which would, in fact, 
make up for the shortcomings ‘of all other seminaries, 
and the obstructions to“alb:other means acquiring 
knowledge. It often happens,'as every one knows; that 
people speak of things:'which’’ none: but» themselves 
understand. are’ the ‘rest to do?-to: acknow- 
ledge ignorance, and: proféss' to ‘be willing to leasn® 
This were such a degradation, as none possessed: of. 
fair share of self-respect could submit: to. ‘The :alter+ 
native, of course, is te listen with that appearance: of 
intelligence usually called’ knewing look.’ | But this 
is called for in many vatious' forms, ‘For'example, 
friend quotes from Latin or French: author, there. is 
required an aspect which seems to say-~'Right:.yow 
have it—the thing is Suppose, again, you 
ate at an exhibition: of a, paig.of 
friends who are talking learnedly of keeping—light and, 
shade— 
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tuition, slamming could be well taught in less than 
twelve lessons, _ 
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society may be guessed at—then you will require to 
light up your countenance with a different kind of 
internal lantern. A much graver, more solemn light, it 
must be; consisting of a decided earnestness of eye, a 
primness of lips; a few firm, shrewd, sidelong giances ; 
two nods judiciously interspersed; and finally, a toss up 
of the chin as you stalk away, without a single word, 
to the next picture, apparently determined on criti- 
cising and judging for yourself. Looks for non-under- 
stood papers at scientific societies are not less needful ; 
for at present many grown gentlemen hardly know 
how to conduct themselves on those occasions, Such 
looks would require to be duly graduated to the cha- 
racter of the various papers—from a trivial, half-atten- 
tive look for, speculations in geology and other such 
readily-apprehensible matters, to one fixed, penetrat- 
ing, and determined, when the black board was getting 
covered over with algebraic calculations. In this de- 
partment it would be well to have private hours for 


the more special instruction of presidents, councillors, | P® 


and other officials, as it becomes particularly absurd to 
see the gentlemen at the green table looking as if they 
had not the faintest idea of what the matter is all 
about. 

There would be a large miscellaneous department, 
absorbing many odds and ends. Here one might be 
duly trained to the silent methods of maintaining an 
appearance of consequence—making people keep their 
distance; and so forth. A stare in reply to an over- 
familiar remark js a piece of art which would require a 
good deal of practice for most persons, as, to do human 
nature justice, we do not naturally feel jealous about 
dignity—-witness the proceedings of children—and only 
acquire the sentiment in our intercourse with society, 
Connected with such lessons are those required for re- 
eognitions in streets and other public places—the cool 
nod for a friend who. borrows, the impressé bow for the 
lady who gives nice parties, the mixture of nonchalance 
and perfect politeness to be conveyed to one whom you 
suppose to be an enemy or rival, so as to leave him 
nothing of which either to boast or complain. To 
chill down and. battle off bores by mere mute dodging— 
to turn the cold shoulder in an unchallengeable man- 
ner to persons ‘not proper’—would also call for much 
study. All of these are utterances of a most refined 
nature, compared to which word-language is a piece of 
the grossest materiality. Decayed members of the 
upper classes would probably be found the only persons 
competent to teach such niceties. Here, also, the vari- 
ous feelings expressible by a turn or cast of the eyes, by 
| a look, a smile, a pursing-up or a turning down of the 
mouth, and many other little gesticulations, would be 
subject. of exercise, We would not willingly see in- 
structions given in those mysterious applications of the 
thumb to the nose, which have of late years been so 
common, as an expression of incredulity, seeing that 
this practice is essentially a degradation of the human 
countenance divine. A polite scepticism is doubtless 
expressible by gestures or looks against which no such 
objection can. be urged; and to discover and teach these, 
would be the business. of some of the higher officials of 
the establishment. 

Such isa general outline of the kind of seminaries 
proposed—tiable of. course to révision in point of detail, 
and with regard to their constitution and management. 
We throw. it out to the world only as a hint, leaving it 
to others to make ita reality... 

' P. 8A friend, to whom we have read what is here 
written, remarks that he cannot understand how an 


academy for the teaching of silent arts would admit 
any female teachers, This is mere matter of i 
Substitutes of the other sex, with all or most 
requisite qualifications, would doubtless be found, 


CASTILLOTE. 


Tae civil war in Navarre and the Basque provinces 
had been brought to a conclusion, at the close of the 
month of August 1839, by the memorable convention 
of Bergara. That welcome pacification was accom- 
plished by the military genius, indomitable persever- 
ance, and patriotic generosity of the Duke de la Vic- 
toria—Espartero; who, followed by the benedictions of 
the now happy population of the north of Spain, 
marched without delay, at the head of a large and 
brilliant army, to seek out the Carlist chief Cabrera 
in his strongholds in Lower Aragon, Valencia, and 
Catalonia. 

oe ae glance at the state of Lower Aragon at this 
ri 


It was evident that the queen’s forces were regarded 
by the inhabitants as being destined to release them 
from the tyranny of Cabrera and his reckless bands; 
and that, with the exception of those hordes of robbers 
and outcasts of society, and some fanatics, all—includ- 
ing vast numbers of the male population who had been 
dragged from their homes, and forced to take up arms 
in the Carlist ranks—detested the very name of Don 
Carlos and his ferocious agents. 

If the queen’s general and his army were not at first 
received with enthusiasm, the cause was speedily ascer- 
tained to be, that the people were still groaning under 
the weight of terror, lest—as had happened on former 
occasions—the Christinos should occupy portions of the 
country for a short time only, and that the slightest 
display of good-will towards them would expose the in- 
habitants to the most furious persecution after their 
departure. But when it was found that this army was 
under the command of a determined and high-minded 
chief, who had the means as well as the desire to pro- 
tect them, and who proclaimed that he would not rest 
until he should have completely swept away the bri- 
gands who had overspread and ravaged the country for 
so many years; when they saw that, instead of levy- 
ing contributions, he brought with him the needful sup- 


plies for his army, and paid in coin, or by orders on | 


government, for whatever they might have to dispose 
of; that his officers and men, instead of being, as the 
Carlists had described them, brutal, almost cannibals, 
and bereft of religion, were humane, and in a high state 
of discipline ; moreover, that on Sundays and the festi- 
vals of the church military mass was celebrated, often 
in the open fields; and that to all this were added 
social feelings towards the inhabitants in whose houses 
they were quartered, and that the men gaily assisted 
them in their agricultural labours when occasions of- 
fered—when the people saw this, they gave vent to 
their long-suppressed feelings, and rejoiced at the bright 
prospect of being speedily restored to that state of 
peace and security of which they had been so long be- 
reaved. 


Innumerable interesting reminiscences flash across - 


my mind when reflecting on the stirring events which 
it was my lot to witness and participate in during 
this momentous period. As the Duke de la Victoria 
rode at the head of his staff through towns, villages, and 
hamlets, after traversing a bare and almost depopulated 
country, the people—men, women, and children—hailed 
him as their deliverer; the former grasping his hands, 
and the women shedding tears of joy; whilst the boys 
struggled to seize the bridle of his horse, and lead him 
in triumph, The male population applied for and ob- 
tained arms, in order to resist any rebels who might 
attempt to enter and pillage their towns and villages, 
declaring that now they would be responsible that no 
more outrages should be committed. As we advanced, 
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revolting instances were continually pointed out of the 
cruelty of Cabrera, who, on learning that Espartero was 
approaching at the head of his gallant army, became 
infuriated to the last degree. At the town of Muniesa, 
I was credibly informed that a Carlist colonel, said to 
have been Cabrera’s secretary, having asked his chief, 
in conversation, how he thought all these things would 
terminate—‘ I'll show you,’ replied the monster; and he 
inatantiy had the inquisitive colonel shot! 
time I am speaking of—the autumn—the 

women were to be seen in the streets of Muniesa, sit- 
ting outside their doors on low stools, before small deal 
tables, picking the rich gold-coloured stamens from the 
beautiful blue crocus-like saffron flowers which were in 
baskets at their feet. Poor people! This azafran, 
saffron, was the only produce which the Carlists had 
left them; and simply because it could not be carried 
off—for the process of culling the flowers from the aza- 
franales, or fields where they are grown, and of picking 
and rendering the saffron fit for sale, is a tedious one; 
and it so happened that the flowers were not in a 
Proper state for gathering when the Carlists decamped. 
e value of saffron had, however, become reduced to 

a mere trifle, in consequence of the civil war. Before 
that disastrous period, dealers were in the habit of ar- 
riving annually from Catalonia at gathering-time, and 
purchasing the saffron crops at high prices, always 
paying for it in gold or silver coin; but this traffic had 
ceased for a long time. The men who cultivated the 
fields had been either forced to serve in the ranks of 
Cabrera’s predatory force, or had fled to escape from so 
great a pr year a and the consequence was, that the 
quantity of saffron grown was insignificant in com- 
parison with former and better times; and for the little 
that the poor people could scrape together, they were 
obliged to accept whatever price a stray Catalan or 
other casual purchaser chose to offer. 

As the Carlists retired, they burnt the mills, cut off 
the water, and destroyed the miserable remnants of 
property still held by those whom they had so long 
lived upon and tormented. In short, plunder, fright, 
ruin, and the severance of all natural and social ties, 
were the palpable traces of those who boasted that they 
were the champions of royalty and the defenders of 
religion ! 

By the time that the duke had advanced as far as 
Las Parras, a small place within a short distance from 
Castillote, the season was too far advanced to admit of 
the needful preparations for the siege of that strong 
castle. The army was therefore cantoned in appropriate 
directions; and head-quarters were ly estab- 
lished at a little town called Mas de las Matas. It was 
also fixed upon for the general depot for provisions and 
military stores of every description. 

This small country town is agreeably situated on the 
Guadalupe, and is surrounded by gardens, olive-planta- 
tions, groves of mulberry-trees—upon whose leaves are 
fed innumerable silk-worms—and pleasant fields. The 
bridge which spanned the river had been carried away 
by the floods, and it was of the utmost importance to 
get it speedily rebuilt, so that communications might 
at all times be kept up with the forces stationed on the 
other side of the Guadalupe, which, although it was now 
fordable, was sure to become swollen and impassable in 
the course of the winter. 
The works, which were 
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All these preparations proved to the inhabitants that 
the duke was in earnest, The roads were repaired, in 
order that the large convoys which were ponatanty 
arriving, under strong escorts, might perform their 
journeys with all possible rapidity ; and communications 
were insured between all the places garrisoned and for- 
tified by the queen’s troops. 

The winter had scarcely approached to its conclusion, 
when Espartero marched from Mas de las Matas to at- 
tack the strong castle of Segura, under every disadvan- 
tage in point of weather and other obstacles, By his 
vigorous proceedings, however, he forced the garrison 
to surrender at the end of three days, and thus relieved 
that part of the country from the scourge it had enduped 


by this energetic and successful attack ; for, a yery few 
days after the fall of Segura, the weather—which, during 
the operations, was inclement—set in with such extreme 
severity, with heavy falls of snow, that it would have 
been impossible to move the artillery forward, 

In consequence of this early opening of his campaign, 
the Duk ke de la Victoria was enabled to enter at once 
upon the difficult enterprise of reducing the Carlist 
stronghold of Castillote in Lower Aragon; and he com- 
menced his operations with that ener, and confidence 
of success which had marked the hae of his proceed- 
ings. 

On our first arrival in the previous autumn, this 
formidable castle was carefully reconnoitred by the 
duke. It commanded the town of Castillote, which 
lies at the base of the lofty peak on which this castle— 
said to have been built in ancient times by the knights- 
templars—was perched. Looking at it from the a 
of Jaganta, beyond Las Parras, it appeared to be dove- 
tailed into the jagged rocks from which its massive 
walls and turrets rose. But the castle assumed a diffe- 
rent and always formidable aspect at every fresh point 
from which it was viewed. ‘After the fall of Segura, 
the duke again reconnoitred it from every available 

ition, watching it as a sportsman does his game, 
Sometimes the rock on which it stood appeared to be 
separated on all sides from spots where artillery could 
be advantageously planted. 
It was now about the middle of March, and the 
weather turned decidedly against us, commencing with 
heavy rains, which rendered the always bad, and now 
newly-repaired roads nearly impassable for the heavy 
eeeny which had been collected at Muniesa; but by 
dint indefatigable exertions, it was conyeyed to 
Ejulve by a circuitous route, passing by Andorra, 
Head-quarters marched, by rugged mountainous paths, 
to the same point. We left a place called La Mata one 
morning at seven o'clock, in very rough weather; and 
on arriving at Ejulye, a ruined and deserted village, 
the general found that the artillery had, in conformity 
with his orders, already moyed in the direction of 
Castillote, protected by a competent force. 
Passing on, the duke halted at about four in the after- 
ngpn on a bleak naked height, without shelter of any 
kind, the piercing wind blowing a hurricane. On this 
inhospitable spot, however, we were destined to pass 
one of the severest nights I remember. ‘The army 
camped, or rather bivouacked there; Esparte 
brat taking a soldier’s full share in eyery Lage} Vaud 
privation. 
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; and from the highest tower of the formidable 

itself a black flag was floating, signifying that the 

ison were resolved to defend their post unto the 

There were two sentinels at the gate of the 

town, which was surrounded with walls of weak con- 
struction, and appeared to be deserted. 

The general carefully reconnoitred the ground in this 
| direction, and ordered the butéria rodada, consisting of 
light field-pieces, which were carried on the backs of 
mules—the gun on one mule, and the wheeled carriage 
on another—to be brought over the rugged ground. It 
was extremely difficult to find proper spots for establish- 
ing large batteries sufficiently nigh to the castle to be 
efficiently employed; but here and there the general 
discovered positions where he could place smaller ones. 

The army followed in the track of its leader, and a 
large force bivouacked that night in the vicinity. An 
extensive olive-plantation afforded a convenient site for 
a portion of the troops, and shortly after nightfall the 
camp-fires enlivened the scene. Our tent was pitched 
on a patch of ground overlooking the encampment, and 
not far from a large marquee occupied by some officers 
of the staff. A cottage, or rather hovel, afforded 
shelter to our gallant general. In the course of the‘ 
evening I wandered about the camp, and 


gossi 
with my numerous military friends; admiring, as I had | da 


often done before, the patience and cheerfulness of the 

Spanish soldiers, whose gallantry and military virtues 

every description I had so repeatedly witnessed, and 

to whom I was strongly attached; for I had for some 
years been a participator in their vicissitudes. 

In the early part of the following day two sixteen- 

were placed in battery, at a considerable dis- 

tance, however, from the castle; upon which they 

their fire, but with little effect. In the course 

the day a small chapel or hermitage, which had been 

occupied by the enemy, and which was much nearer to 

the castle, and in a more favourable position, was taken 

possession of without resistance; and the town was 

afterwards entered with very little loss, though a sharp 

fire was kept up from the castle as the queen’s forces 

hed the walls. 
‘o enter a large an town, and find 


pan to be seen good houses devoid of anything aasion 
yet having fixtures and decorations which denoted that 
the owners were of refined tastes and habits, 
who in all probability only sighed, like their humbler 
neighbours, for peace and protection ; churches without 
priests; altars stripped of their adornments ; the muni- 
cipal halls desnrtod and public documents strewn about 
the offices and staircases; while a formidable fortress, 
frowning from aloft on the devoted town, threatened 
to reduce it to ruins, now that the deserted streets were 
becoming filled with the troops of the attacking party. 
And all this misery was brought about by the decep- 
tive and ruffianly conduct of Cabrera and his followers, 
who had not even the pretext of fanaticism to colour 
their misdeeds, inasmuch as the people had no sympathy 
for Don Carlos or his cause. 
About midnight a great body of flame, quickened 
‘wind;'‘tose from the redoubt to the right. 
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batteries were necessarily established full three hundred 
feet below, and at a distance of between five and six 
hundred yards from it—rendered the fortress an ex- 
tremely difficult mark for guns, which, to act with effect, 
were fired at an elevation of about fifteen 

Before commencing the attack, three summonses, by 
sound of trumpet, were made, to surrender the castle 
upon honourable terms—the duke’s means of reducing 
it being stated, as well as his desire to avert bloodshed ; 
but the only reply made by the Carlist governor was to 
cause the atague to be sounded from the highest tower 
in defiance, and the aid-de-camp who was the bearer of 
the duke’s message was fired upon. 
Upon this the batteries instantly o under the 
personal direction of the duke, whose skill in artillery 
practice is one among his numerous high military qua- 
lities. The fire was very effective, and continued 
throughout the day. The outer defences of the fortress 
were much damaged, the parapets demolished, the works 
which protected the castle gate nearly destroyed, and 
the newly-constructed fortifications rendered useless and 
untenable. But the strong old castle stood firm amid 
the storm, though not a man appeared on its walls or 
battlements; and only a few musket-shots were now 
and then fired through the loopholes, doing but little 


mage. 
In the early part of the day the Spanish flag floated 
on the highest and strongest tower; but it was after- 
wards blown away by the hurricane. Affixed to its 
broken staff, it started forth from the pinnacle as though 
it had been indignantly borne away from the rebels’ 
tower by some invisible hand, The banner of Castile 
was saluted by the shotted cannon of its legitimate 
sovereign; and after being borne in a straight line away 
from the castle, it gradually descended, acknowledging, 
as it were, its allegiance, and it finally lodged among 
the rocks at the base of the castle. How the queen’s 
soldiers vied with each other to catch it up! A few 
t caught in the interstices of the rugged rocks; others 
ped down, wounded by stray bullets from the loop- 
holes; but at last the banner was seized by two or 
three at one and the same time, and borne in triumph 
to the duke, who liberally rewarded all who had striven 
for the honour of obtaining possession of the flag, which 
the general ordered to be immediately hoisted on the 
— battery. 


It appeared od probable that the garrison had shut them- 
selves up in the strongest tower, awaiting the succour 
which Cabrera, when he gave his orders for defending 
the castle to the uttermost, declared he would bring, 
and that he would annihilate the queen’s army before 
their eyes. 

Towards evening the drawbridge was completely de- 
stroyed by several well-directed shots from the sixteen- 
pounder battery, to which were added two twelve- 
pounders; still the massive walls of the castle itself 
stood ony Tn on their rocky foundation. 

On the following morning, soon after daybreak, the 
batteries, augmented by two twenty-four-pound how- 
itzers, opened, and the fire was vigorously directed upon 
a high and strong white tower, and upon the governor's 

uarters connected with the main and strongest tower. 
othing could be more perfect than the artillery-firing. 
The Carlists scarcely fired in return, until at about one 


by | in the afternoon, at the moment when their opponents 


were in the act of placing two eight-pounders in battery 
on the side of the hill, on the summit of which the 
redoubt, abandoned by the enemy, was situated. Then 
very sharp and well-directed discharges of musketry 
GOrimietived ‘from a half-ruined house to the right of 
the’ square’ white’ tewer, and also from the chief tower. 
Several Carlist' soldiers stationed ‘themselves at the 
of' the! white | tower; ‘arid;' every 
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against them by the unerring eye of Espartero. Sti 
the brave Carlists continued firing musketry from that 
and the stronger tower; and during the ensuing night 
they threw a number of handgrenades into the town: 
these, however, did but little mischief. 

Seeing that the main tower of the castle was so strong, 
the duke gave orders that a mine should be made at its 
foot, for the purpose of blowing it up. Whilst the firing 
from the batteries was going on, therefore, the engineer 
officers examined the approaches to the foot of the tower; 
and this perilous service was performed with courage 
and intelligence. The Carlists, who were watching the 
proceedings from the top of the lofty building, fired upon 
the mining party, and a young officer of engineers of 
great merit was killed. Still the mining operations 
were continued perseveringly. The sappers carried a 
quantity of planks lengthwise, jutting out beyond their 
heads, and sloping down their backs; and as they 
advanced towards the foot of the tower, they were fired 
upon from its summit; and when they got still nearer, 
heavy stones were cast down upon them, killing several, 
and wounding and crushing many others. The brave 
fellows, however, were nothing daunted by this, and 
succeeded in planting their planks, two or three thick, 
slant-wise against the wall, so as to leave a space at the 
bottom for a sapper to work under this shelter. Ina 
few hours an aperture, six feet in length and four in 
depth, was made by loosening and taking out some 
stones at the foot of the tower. This was the chamber 
of the mine; but it was not charged until the following 


day. 

Tn the course of this day the Carlists threw a number 
of dead bodies over the parapets of the castle. It was a 
frightful sight. The corpses bounded from point to 
point, and at length, in divers ghastly attitudes, became 
transfixed among the jagged rocks. As a man Was 
about to leave the parapet of the white tower, after 
casting one of his dead comrades over it, the fragments 
of a shell, which had burst over his head, struck and 
killed him. The poor fellow fell with half of his body 
drooping over the parapet, and we saw his blood stream- 
ing down and staining the wall. Such are the frightful 
sights which become almost familiar to those whose lot 
it is to be a spectator of, or perform a part on, the 
theatre of war! 

In a vailey on the other side of a river which flows 
at some distance from the town, we percsived a Carlist 
general officer, attended by three of his staff, watching 
the movements of the queen’s general. We afterwards 
learned that this was one of Cabrera’s chiefs, Llagostéra, 
who had eight Carlist battalions nigh at hand—though 
he did not show a single man to encourage the besieged. 
Watching the attack on the castle at a distance through 
a telescope, he was at first full of confidence, and de- 
clared that it was impregnable; and, knowing that it 
was well supplied with provisions for at least six 
months, he is reported to have said, ‘ Let Espartero fire 
away, he will gain no ground.’ But when he saw the 
destructive effect of the well-served artillery, he retired 
in despair, exclaiming, ‘We are lost!’ and the brave 
garrison of the fortress of Castillote were left isolated 
and abandoned. 

At daybreak on the fifth day the batteries again 
opened. By eight o’clock the governor’s house was 
completely destroyed; and then the whole fire, from 
more than twenty pieces of artillery, was concentrated 
upon the massive castle, the upper part of which was 
reduced to a ruinous state. In the meantime the regi- 
ment of Luchana, which was always foremost at the 
post of danger, and the Princesa regiment, advanced 
gallantly up a precipitous track towards the gate and 
the broken drawbridge. A tremendous fire was opened 
upon them from the castle. Showers of handgrenades 
were thrown over the gates, killing a great number of 

i more. At the same time 


Still | heads of the gallant storming party, who, in spite of the 
handgren 


shower of musketry and ades to which they 
were exposed, fired rapidly in return; the men creep- 
ing separately up the precipitous pointed rocks, taking 
possession of the ruined house and tower, and placing 
themselves intrepidly before the broken drawbridge, im- 
mediately in front of the hottest fire from the besieged. 

Whilst this deadly contest was in progress, the mine 
at the foot of the castle wall had been and was 
about to be exploded. At this critical moment a white 
flag was hoisted on the great tower. It was a signal 
that the garrison surrendered at discretion. The duke 
instantly gave orders to cease firing; the matches, which 
were already raised to be applied to the loaded ar- 
tillery, were cast on the ground; and the shrill trumpet 
sounded the halt to the brave troops who, perched on 
the rocks and ruins, were about to rush on to the 
assault. In less than a quarter of an hour they were 
grouped on the encumbered approaches to the castle, 
conversing amicably with those against whom they had 
just before been engaged in mortal strife, and who were 
leaning over the walls of their lately-beleaguered for- 
tress. Shortly afterwards the colours of the Luchana 
regiment were seen floating on the highest tower, and 
were greeted with loud cheers and vivas from the rocks 
above and the batteries below, and re-echoed by the 
troops in arms all around. 

After a short interval, the duke, followed by his staff, 
proceeded on foot towards the castle; but when little 
more than half-way up the steep winding path, our 
progress was impeded by heaps of stones and broken 
walls, and debris of all kinds, cast there by the deadly 
cannon-shot from the batteries below. Espartero sat 
down upon a piece of broken wall, and we all accom- 
modated ourselves as well as we could amongst the 
ruins. 

I well remember that our gallant leader's boots were 
burst at the sides, and that his feet were exposed to be 
cut by the sharp stones over which he had walked; and 
I could not help thinking, with indignant feelings, of 
the erroneous, not to say malici reports and inven- 
tions which had found their way to England and other 
countries with regard to an imaginary supineness on 
the part of this talented and gallant soldier and true 
patriot, when to my own certain knowledge, from hourly 
personal experience, he was ever indefatigably engaged 
either in forming long: foreseeing plans for counteracting 
those of his sovereign’s enemies, or in energetic and 
daring personal action whilst carrying these well-laid 
plans into effect. 

Before the general could enter the battered castle, it 
was necessary to remove a pile of large stones which 
had been heaped up inside the gate, not only to strengthen 
it, but to form an almost impenetrable barricade, after 
the thick timbers of the portal had been shivered to 
atoms by the shot and shell. This took some time; and 
then there was a yawning gap under where the draw- 
bridge had been, but which, as before stated, had been 
destroyed by the admirably directed fire from our bat- 
teries. The Carlist soldiers then brought some beams 
from within, and forced the ends forward from their 
side as far as they could, whilst the Christino soldiers 
knelt on the opposite brink, and stretched forth their 
arms to catch at and drag them to a lodgment. Good- 
humoured jests passed between those who, so short a 
time previously, had been watching to get a shot at one 
another; and the lately-beleaguered Carlists were gaily 
lending helping hands to form a passage into a fortress 
=o whom they had striven so gallantly to keep 
out of it. 

The footing was at length made secure, and the Car- 

governor came forth. He was received with much 
kindness and soldierly frankness by the duke, who, after 
conversing with him for a short time, to in- 
spect the remains of the castle. It was a heap of ruins, 
with the exception of some subterranean galleries where 
the provisions and ammunition were deposited, and 
some buildings on the side which was not exposed to the 
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fire, and where part of the garrison had sheltered them- 
Duritig the preceeding night thé ernor and his 
men had exerted themselves indefatiganty in repairing 
thie serious damige done to thé top of the main tower. 
Strong ts had been made with heavy beams, and 
large sacks filled with flour ; in short, the greatest credit 
wus due to the governor for his bravery aid , as 
well as to the troops he commanded. He defended his 
like # good and faithful officer, until he was over- 

by an force, most ably commanded, 
of gallantry; and knowing thaf a mine was 
be sprung, the effect of which would be to 
greater part of the garrison under fhe ruitis 
render the survivors the victims of 

under such circumstances he acted as every 
y man ought to do—and surrendered. He did 
a just and generous enemy; and both himself and 


to 


The docility of the Spanish people, their sus- 
ceptibility to kindness, and tendency to value frank 
y for its own sake, and to practise it with 
simplicity of heart, these, and other estimable qualities 
among which shines conspicuously personal bravery 
—are among the characteristics of a people who, I be- 
lieve, are little understood, and have been unscru- 
misrep 
I had a little conversation with the Carlist governor, 
whose bearing was manly and soldier-like. He had 
been very recently appointed, and was no doubt placed 
in command of the castle on account of his bravery and 
He told me that he had declared 
to the Carlist chief, Llagostéra, by whom he was ap- 
pointed, that it would be advisable to abandon the castle, 
rather than expose the garrison to the consequences of 
an attack from so formidable « force as the Duke de la 
Victoria could bring against it. ‘ But,’ said the galiant 
governor, ‘I was ordered to defend the castle to the 
uttermost, and I did so until the moment when I saw 
all were on the brink of destruction, and that those 
placed us in that strait had abandoned us to 
our fate’ He added, that his instructions were impera- 
tive to'defend the castle to the last; and that, should he 


noble character ; inasmuch as, in the face of these orders, 
which implied that he or some of his chiefs would be 
at hand to draw off the attention of the queen’s gene- 
were 
t bat- 


homes, or deceived; and they declared, in 
manner which was a guarantee for their sincerity, 
they would serve Queen Isabel faithfully. 

The place having at length been completely evacuated, 
mine at the foot of the principal tower was sprung 
explosion produced the full effect 


military view, the destruction of formid- 
able of Castillote was of the greatest importance, 
but its moral effect was powerful and instantaneous. 
cruelty and extortion; 


access, or however bravely defended 
before the numerous, brave, and veteran army brought 
against them under the command of their gallant gene- 
ral-in-chief, who had conducted that difficult operation 
With so mach skill and energy, superintending and di- 
recting all personally, thereby overcoming many serious 
obstacles, which a less talented, practical, and resolate 
chief might héve considered to be insuperable. 


With this well-earned prestige, arid the army in high © 


os the duke, having left a proper force to 


country thus liberated, marched on the geen | 


day to Mas de las Matds; whence he again mov 
three days afterwards, to follow up his plans for invest- 
ing and attacking the still more important fortress of 
Morella in the province of Valencia. 


DR CARUS IN SCOTLAND. 


In a former number we endeavoured, by means of 

tations from his narrative, to elicit the opinion of Dr 
Carus respecting the English; we shall now try, by a 
similar method, fo discover his estimate of Scotland 
and the Scotch. Passing from Carlisle to Hamilton 
Palace, by way of Gretna and Moffat, he certainly en- 
tered our country by no very inviting route, and, as if to 
make the dreariness more remarkable, it was on a wet 
and gloomy day. ‘This was Sunday, the 2ist of July; 
and when it is stated that the royal journey lay by 
Hamilton, Glasgow, Inverary, the isles of Staffa and 
Tona, down the Caledonian Canal to Inverness and Cul- 
loden, and from thence by Dunkeld, Perth, and Stirling, 
to Edinburgh, where it terminated on'the 5th of August, 
i¢ will be perceived that the doctor had but little 
tithe to form any very décided opinion. But time is 
of very little moment to such a mind: what he did 
see, he noted; and what he did not see, must of ne- 
cessity be of the same character with what he had seen. 
Being a philosopher, he of course detects, as soon as he 
crosses the ideal line which separates the kingdoms, 
@ marked difference in the appedrance and character of 
the inhabitants; the reader need not therefore be sur- 


They were for the most part large, coarse 
with wide mouths, melancholy countenances, and 
jecting cheek-bones: the eye was destitute of fire, 
in the men, who were generally rolled wp in 

plaid, drawn tight round their shoulders, 
a flat ugly-looking black woollen cap on their 


| 


ted. 
e country first began to show some signs 
when we had passed about forty miles beyond 
. Trees then became more frequent, and the 
somewhat larger, ‘The thick misty rain de- 
temperature of the evening became warm, 
the sky still remained cloudy. As we drew 


Hamilton in the increasing twilight, we saw 
i in the northern horizon, which 


TH 
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| atid it proved to those who were still in arms in : 
| Cart ranks, that however strong the fortresses or 
itions they occupied might be—however difficult of | 
| 
| | 
yrotec 
his Men were treated with the utmost kindness and 
consideration. The wounded Carlists were carefully | 
eatried by their late antagonists to the military hos- 
pital which had been established in the town, and were | 
attended by the surgeons in like manner with the 
wounded soldiers of the queen’s army. They lay down | 0 
side by side like brethren, cheering and consoling each 
| | 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
find that it must fall, he was to sally forth with the | prised at the following description :—‘ Our entrance into | 
garrison, and cut their way through the besieging force. | Scotland was a very melancholy one—completely in | 
This was a further proof of Cabrera’s reckless and ig- | unison with what is said of the Scotch character— 
“ Sombre Ecossais.” During the whole drive of many 
nites, we looked in vai for a town, or even a con- 
siderable village. The stages at which we changed 
horses were generally a few solitary dwellings, or re- 
sembled very poor hamlets; whilst the whole district 
tations, at the rebel chief Llagostéra’s ae before | was for the most part barren and waste... .. The 
stated, not having even been posted on distant hills | persons too whom we met on the roads, or saw in the 
to afford that slight encouragement to the garrison. houses or hamlets, were now of a very different build. 
As for the prisoners, who were three hundred and 
seven in number, they umanimously offered to enter 
the queen’s service, saying that they had been torn 
a 
th 
heads, The figures of the women were somewhat better, 
{ and we had the additional advantage of seeing them 
‘lothes—though no small num- 
4 which the general expected. A very large portion of the 
" the foot of the tower was blown away, laying 
internal part of the wall; that ig to say, the 
pne-facing was entirely destroyed, the heavy 
: down the precipice with great noise. 
q at least eight feet in thickness. Two ' 
, seven more mines, containing in all 
i ands of gunpowder, were exploded, and 
q ly destroyed, to the great joy of 
t 
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proved to be the distant reflection of the numerous iron- 
works in the neighbourhood of Glasgow. We now 
passed several considerable market-towns ; which, how- 
ever, present a mye A and disagreeable appearance, 
with their long rows of one-storey houses, under 4 uni- 
form line of roof.’ 

— all this barrenness, and and desola- 
tion, the learned doctor enjoyed ‘an elegant dinner, 
served upon the richest plate, in a splendid room, with 
numbers of ancestral portraits hung upon its walls,’ in 
the ducal palace of Hamilton. 

On visiting Glasgow, ‘the most industrial of all the 


towns in Scotland,’ the party, it seems, were quite as | from 


unlucky in the choice of an entrance as they were in 
that to the country itself. ‘On our entrance, we passed 
through the dirtiest, poorest, and most smoky part of 
the lower town. The entrance from all quarters is dis- 
agreeable and offensive. The smoke was not merely 
coal smoke—the whole atmosphere was impregnated 
by exhalations from chemical and other manufactories, 
which sent forth smells and vapours almost suffocating. 

The houses are small and dirty; and the town filled 
with a population, many of whom were lounging at the 
doors or in the streets in rags; and there were incre- 

dible numbers of children, who ran after the carriages, 


ae the most disgusting cries. This continued long. | is 


degrees, however, the houses began to improve ; but 
the well-known manufacturing tone of Manchester and 
Leeds still prevailed through all the streets, and in the 
of the party-coloured thronging masses of 

the people.’ These descriptions recall many of our own 
early impressions of ‘the west country.’ It should, 
however, have been stated by the traveller, that what 
he now saw of Scotland was analogous to the Potteries, 
or the country around Birmingham and Wolverhamp- 
ton in England ; and that even on this track—at Both- 
well, and along the Clyde generally—there are beau- 
tiful and romantic scenes, which only require to be 
seen in tolerable weather to be enjoyed. We are glad 
to find Carus afterwards adverting to the beautiful 
ye agi omg of Glasgow, as well as its sordid 


“Sweeping along the lochs and over the mountains of 
leshire, we soon find our travellers in the very 

heart of the Western Highlands. Here of course there 
were many remarkable things to notice :—‘ First, for the 
comfort of all travellers, the admirable roads must be 
mentioned with the highest commendation. What diffi- 
culties must a traveller have encountered in this country 
of inhospitable mountains half a century ago! But now 
we travel with heavy carriages and excellent horses, if 
previously ordered, at a quick trot over the hills and 
along the valleys, and at every post-station find an excel- 
lent inn. Secondly, with regard to the habitations and 
build of the people, it is to be observed that everything 
here is moreand more characteristic. For the first time 
on this journey, particularly among boys and 


dress has been prohibited in Scotland for several 
cennia ; and at first the people were so little disposed to 
wear the ordinary nether garments of the south, 

in order to comply with the k tter of the 

wearing them on their persons. In these ea arte. 
however, the ancient customs, as it appears, are 


taste 
and fashion among the higher classes, it will again 
perhaps come to honour. The build of the still 
continues to be characterised by the same traits which 
I have already mentioned on our entrance into Scot- 
land; their poverty, however, is ially observable 
in the form and condition of their huts. The walls are 
thick, and roughly built of stones, heaped together almost 
without mortar, and the interstices stuffed ap with tnoss; 
the roof is made of dried heath and straw}; and the 
chimney is perehed upon the summit somewhat 'like'a’ 


at its aie roof itself is also for the most 
part fastened down with straw ropes, and loaded with 


stones, in order to prevent it from being stripped off by 


the wind.’ 
Staffa and Iona are next visited; and on board the 
steamer two blind fiddlers played ‘all sorts of Scottish 


melodies,’ many of which were so soft and full of pathos, | 


that the strain brought tears to the eyes of the doctor. 
‘I felt my eyes filled with tears’ is a vast admission 
a connoisseur of Dr Carus’s calibre, and the 
nation may thereforé accept it as no ordinary compli- 
ment to the spirit of their music. Lest the reader 
should be anxious to know what airs 80 melted the sus- 
ceptible German, he specifies the two which more par- 
ticularly undid him. These were, ‘My gloomy winter 
is gone,’ and ‘ Rose’s dream ;’ in which, we anticipate, 
no Scotchman will be at a loss to detect ‘Gloom 

winter’s now awa,’ and ‘ Rousseat’s dream,’ It is 
rather unlucky that the latter is no more Scotch than 


the last of Strauss’s waltzes. Having found the music | 


of the Scotch so melting, their character so melan- 
choly, their lakes so gray, and their hills so misty, it 
as clear as noonday that no people could en 
life under such a concatenation of gloomy circum- 
stances, they not some antidote wherewith to 
dispel the vapours. This the doctor, with his usual 
acumen, discovers in Highland whisky. ‘ After dinner, 
the landlord brought in a bottle of genuine Scotch 
whisky; that nectar of Scotland, the preparation of 
which Landseer has represented in @ spirited painting, 
well known from its numerous engravings. It is no- 
thing bat very strong corn brandy, strongly ine 
nated, however, with the characteristic smell of 

which is to be found in all Scotch dwellings, ane} i 
pared in a somewhat peculiar way. A mixture of hot 
water, sugar, and some of this spirit, forms an agreeable 
beve which no doubt is very pleasant, and even 
benefi after a walk or any expedition in the misty 
moisture of these mountains. Even the otherwise dis- 
agreeable taste of turf gives a piquant character to the 
spirit. And, indeed, is it not remarkable that the ex- 
tremes of the agreeable and the disagreeable are so 
nearly connected with each other? Pleasure and pain 
are ofteh so connected, that an excess of plea- 
sure becomes pain, and even a certain quantity of pain 
may produce pleasure. In the same way we find it 
with the very spiritual (intellectual) sense of taste, in 
which a certain aftertaste of what is disagreeable ‘i 
serves to heighten the relish for the object. > grr’ th 
seems to be the case with this whisky.’ It is well for 

Dr Carus that the king of Saxony’s in the High- 
lands of Scotland was so brief. It is enough when 
a man takes to drinking for the liking of the thing, 
but alas for him when he begins to justify that liking 


it, | by a show of philosophy and reason! 


Waring teal, we the of 
our Highland nectar, we next find the doctor 
ing 8 feat, the very conception of which in ordinary cir. 
cumstances would have filled him with horror. Such, 
at least, would have been the case if we may judge from 
the terms in which he narrates the incident. ‘ 
return, in an old stage-coach that we had hired 
outside, niga Rw heave. half hovers in the air. I had 
often seen these coaches, full inside and out, rush past 
us on the road, and had secretly wondered how not only 
men, but even women, could sit up there quite comfort- 
of trying it once myself. On good roads;'the ts not 
the country is'very any person Wid does! not 
suffer from giddiness, w ich might easily’ be ‘caused 
situated.” ‘Indeed the doctor seems altogether 


| bee-hive thickly laced and bound together with ropes; | 
| the smoke generally fills the house, and often issues | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
a 
| 
| 
| 
we saw specimens of the naked legs and Scottish kil 
made of party-coloured woollen stuff. This | 
\ 
] served still, at least among the yout 1; and as the na- | 
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greatly. i 
ghter—of the family of the Campbells, 
who, ‘in the true spirit of English exclusiveness and 
—— dwelt in this absolute solitude, and had taken 
a of the property from the owner for a number of 


even sweet chestnuts; and the careful selection of the 
flowers and plants gave abundant evidence of refined 
female taste. There is something quite original in the 
intefior of the house. In the drawing-room there were 

umber of vases and grotesque figures; books, music, 
were lying around: there stood a piano- 
and a harp; and, in short, everything gave evi- 
of the favourite pursuits of two ladies who had 


SEES 


German friends to remember, are not so solitary as they 


Scotch costume, 
dagger, drink, drive about in light carriages, drawn by 
ighland «ee over the Alpine mountain-paths, 
practise the devices which youth and wealth, sti- 
indolence, Even 


clouds, into such a beautiful azure blue sky, and aecom- 
ied by such charming tones of colour in the clouds 
as I had not yet seen either in England, or 
hitherto in Scotland.’ 
By and by the party descend from the inhospitable 
heights of the Grampians, and soon find in the low dis- 


some, and had the yellow and black flag flying on the 
i owner received his maj 


main tower. The n 


scarcely returned to the castle when we wére con- 

ducted to the dining-room, where a luncheon awaited 

ees might very well have served for a splendid 
mer.’ 

With Taymouth Castle and its inhabitants Dr Carus 
seems to have been eminently delighted. Here he met 
Sir David Brewster, ‘ whose simplicity of nature and 
ability were so very ? Lord and Lady Ruth- 
ven, the Hon. Fox Maule, ‘a humorous, sarcastic per- 
son; and a young Campbell, nephew to the marquis, 
‘a genuine Highlander, always in the national costume, 
with his kilt, plaid, and Highland bonnet.’ Here also 
he met with something new, in the shape of several 
large bisons, grazing on the smooth green grass, scarcely 

castle. ‘Game of this kind 


science. ‘I had here,’ says * another opportunity 
of observing how much shorter 
retical improvements to actually ones in this 


separate and exclusive race of agriculturists, and of 
close connexion existing between the farmers and 
inhabitants of cities, nay, even the landowners 
selves. Among us it is still, notwithstanding the 
vantages afforded by the new societies, by no means 
easy matter to bring into use g the tillers of 
land any improvement or new method deduced 

the discoveries of scientific men. con 
himself a member of a different and distinct 


| 
| 


pressing in where he has no business; and with diffi- 
culty, if at all, will he take advice proceeding from such 
a quarter. In England and Scotland, where no parti- 


a 


ture, and 

as they are presented. From Stirling they to 
Edinburgh, taking Hopetoun House and 

Castle in their way, his majesty becoming the guest of 


eer ee He ase se st 


| 


860 
: hbourhood of Inverness. Kilravock Castle, with its | 
| years. The whole of the ornamental grounds around | 
were their work. They had planted fruit-trees, and | | 
4 
| 
| I had never yet seen in any park; and the very fact 
of the Marquis of Breadalbane’s having caused a num- 
ber of these immense American oxen to be transported 
hither from the western prairies, for the purpose of 
furnishing a rare kind of ornament to his park, is in | 
itself sufficient to enable my readers to judge of the || 
. magnificence of the demesne and the wealth of its 
appear to the mere traveller. ‘Towards the close of | owner.’ Everything about the castle was indeed ad- | 
the autumn, many of the valleys often become, for | mitable, and quite to his liking, except the ‘ nasal thrill- 
weeks long, the residence of rich lords and gentlemen, | ing tones of the piper,’ and these were ‘ execrable.’ 
fond of the chase, who either amuse themselves in| Having taken a hasty glance at Dunkeld, Perth, and | 
grouse-shooting or deer-stalking. Parties, during the | Stirling, we next find the royal party in the agricul- 
season, take up their quarters in these shooting-boxes | tural museum of the Messrs Drummond at the latter 
in the midst of the mountains, commit follies of all| place. This well-known exhibition rome 4 to our 
traveller a new theme for his philosophy, for the } 
first time in his existence he beheld agriculture, its 
modes and accessories, treated as a study and as a 
sphere, begin to improve, and seem to have got up an | nation than in ours. ne reason, no doubt, is 
exhibition by way of redeeming their character; for | looked for in the fact of the non-existence here of a | 
one evening ‘the moon rose splendidly from the golden 
4 al y well Valed OU wy, ers 
mately ‘the stately castle of the rich and powerful he 
Marquis of Breadalbane, surrounded by beautiful lawns | holds fast to the traditions of his province: he con- 
and magnificent groups of trees, presents itself to the siders the man of science, who pretends to teach him | 
eye, “This castle is built in the richest modern | anything in his own branch, in the same light as that | | 
Anglo-Gothic fortification style. It is gay and hand- | in which the artist regards the I | 
| 
at the door of the castle, and, as we entered the hall, a | 
the cannons of the fort thundered forth a royal salute | cular class of men devote themselves to agricult ‘ 
of twenty-one guns. His majesty and suite were con- | opposition to the inhabitant of the town, or to the man | 
ducted into the splendid reception-room, where the | of science, all is different; and for this reason, every 
family were assembled, and then visited the noble hall, | improvement discovered in theory by the scientific | 
the walls of which are panelled with wood in the | 
Gothie style. It has an air of antiquity, and is taste- | And now, when Carus is at last in the Lowlands— | 
that district which, for agriculture, mining, and manu- | 
factures, is unequalled by any other territory of the | 
same extent in the world—what says he of it? Why, 
absolutely nothing: thus leaving the German public, 
{ for whom he has written, to form their conclusions 2 
his descriptions of its 
and desolate regions. 
But the king of Saxony is hurrying on to his depar- 
i wooded hills, Near this spot stands the dairy, mtved 
‘up. pot ony with admirable neatness, but in the most 
orpamental manner... This small house, overgrown with | the nm. Here our travel- 
‘wild. roses, and adorned with ene ornaments of uine Scotch break- 
white quartz, is very. charming. | *basement floor a very pleasant acquaintance it seems to have 
: ina the milk-room, in, whieh the milk and cream, table was loaded with delicacies, as for a 
and, hendsome pans, are. running | regular! meal, with cold meat, fried fish, all sorts of 
tents upper, storey icontains; some | pastry; egge, ham, and besides these, honey and Scotch 
! .for breakfast or duacheon. .We: were | marmalade. ‘This:last is a preserve of strips of orange- 


Doric temple, which completes its resemblance to the 
Acropolis of Athens; and finally, to the right, the Old 
Town and the mountain, which is ly remark- 
able for its considerable formations of trap, and is 
sometimes, from its resemblance to a lion cowchant, by 
that of the Scottish lion. All this presented a force | several 
| and an effect of form rarely, perhaps nowhere else, to 
| be found. When we further consider the prospect of 
| the connexion between the old and the comparatively 
| modern town by means of the enormous work of the 
North Bridge, the various Gothic churches, Heriot’s Hos- 

and the new monument to Sir Walter Scott, rising 


E 


THE applied the word castas, races (termed 
by the natives varnas, or colours), to the social divisions 


- | into which they found the Hindoo population distri- 


buted. Such division is of remote antiquity, and, as 
still exercising an important influence over millions of 
human es is weil worthy of notice, avs as 

and erroneous notions respecting it have 
long prevailed. 


The origin of the institution is lost in fable. The 
only four pure castes which are acknowledged by the 
Hindoos are, in their traditions, said to have proceeded 
from different parts of the body of Brahma, aecording 
to their importance. ist, The Brahmins Gasieners) 
proceeded with the Veda from his mouth; 2d, the 
triyas (protection), or soldiers, from his ‘armas 34, the 
Vaisyas (wealth), or merchants and husbandmen, from 
— or artisans and labourers, from his feet. 

sides these, many mixed or impure classes have ori- 
ere from the intermarriages between the castes, 
and also from the degradation of those who, by crime, 
and sometimes trivial faults, have forfeited their pri- 
pe gt to the pure caste. Still, to the 
secondary castes are us 

peculiar employments ; some few, ry: as that of 
a merchant or soldier, being open to all classes. An- 
other important feature is, that the caste itself, as well 
as the employment attached to it, is hereditary; so that 
a man is by no means permitted to change or choose his 
occupation as circumstances or the bent of his genius 
may dictate, but must confine himself to the pursuit of 
that which his ancestors have been accustomed to follow. 

The Brahmin caste, which furnishes the priesthood, 
stands 
mar 


his head 
his hands, exclaim, “ You are my God!” 
of the Brahmin has been per 
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peel, and is eaten with bread and butter, which ap- | every dwelling is black with peat smoke; that our pea- 
pears strange, but is really very good. The Scotch j santry, without exception, live in turf hovels; that we 
claim for themselves the rather equivocal honour of | are a set of bigots, ready to defend the observance of 
having invented this kind of luxurious breakfast, fur- | the Sabbath even by physical force; and that we are a 
nished with so many kinds of food, and of having | race of coarse-figured, wide-mouthed, high cheek-boned, 
introduced it into England, We soon became accus- | dull-eyed troglodytes. All this, and a great deal more, = 
tomed to it, however, and ate of the most various | Scotland can treat with perfect patience. 
sorts of food without feeling any evil effects.’ Having) 

| fortified himself after this fashion, he proceeds to exa- 
mine and pronounce on the Scottish metropolis. The CASTES. 
city pleases him vastly: ‘it is quite a phenomenon in 
the scale of cities: everything appears original, great, 
and effective.’ ‘I did not think,’ continues he, stand 
ing on the castle parapet, ‘that there was a city which 
could kindle in me those feelings of enthusiasm which 
|| the sight of Edinburgh produced in my mind. I cer- 
|| tainly consider Edipburgh the most beautiful and most 
interesting -looking city I know; Rome and Naples 
not excepted. The peculiar boldness and imaginative- 
ness of the town is to me only another proof that 
reality may produce an effect exceeding even the 
boldest flights of fancy! We stood on the hill, beside 
the unwieldy iron cannon of the fifteenth century, and 
saw to the left the blue sea in its wide extent, studded 
' with islands and ships of various sizes; in front, the 
| Calton Hill, the second rocky height of the city, with 
its lofty monument, and the commencement of a 
| e an immense Gothic tabe:aacle, a panorama is pro- 
duced such as does not exist anywhere else on earth.’ 
After visiting Holyrood, the public courts, the college, 
museums, hospitals, and other public institutions, we 
find him descending into minor criticisms, condemning 
the monotonous architecture of the New Town, the | those enjoying them having a direct interest in their 
| awkward style of Holyrood, and, for the comfort of the | bestowal. ‘The Brahmin is the exclusive expounder of 
phrenologists, significantly hinting that he found their | the law and possessor of knowledge. The most profound 
collection ‘in a narrow, dark street, and, curiously | submission must be paid him: his deepest sins must be 
enough, under the care of an old woman!’ glossed over; while his malediction may entail injury on 
But our philosopher is not yet done with us. He had | the gods themselves. Offerings to him are inculcated 
| pronounced the English a set of hyper-puritans in the | as a primary religious duty; and the rich can in nowise 
religious observance of the Sabbath; and he must set | so well testify their gratitude to Providence, as in minis- 
down the Presbyterian Scotch as something more in- | tering to his support. From all tax or state contribu- 
tensely gloomy and bigoted. He cannot move about | tion he is exempted. The Jnstitutes of Menu, the sacred 
on Sunday but he fancies every eye is scowling upon | law-book of the Hindoos, contains numerous injunctions 
him;-and the ‘short-sighted religious feelings’ of the | for honouring the Brahmins :—‘ Let the king, having 
hes She: at Nee. risen at early dawn, attend to Brahmins learned in the 
parture on a Sunday so ill, that the matter nad to be | three Vedas, and by their decision let him abide....A 
arranged very quietly, ‘lest any public demonstration | Brahmin, learned or ignorant, is a powerful divinity. . . . 
on the part of this very irritable nation had disturbed | Never shall the king slay a Brahmin, though convicted || 
the close of our pleasant journey.’ He is not, however, | of all. possible vices: let him banish the offender from || \. 
to condemn our puritanical notions on this point with- | his realm, but with all his property secure, and his 
out proper evidence, and so to church he goes, armed, | person unhurt.’ ‘I have seen,’ says Mr Ward, ‘the : 
t we presume, with pencil and portfolio, Unluckily for | poor besotted Sudra prostrate himself at the feet of 
his experimentum crucis, he stumbles into an Episco- bsing 
sad. fo. caren. the ame 
is remarks apply, the while he fancies he is d haps 
to life the Presbyterian form of worship. SeEtorious for vice. e Brahmin, says the Abbé 
fact; but would not have been worth observi ubois, ‘lives but for himself, Bred in the belief that 
| it not been for the confident manner in w e whole world is his debtor, and that he himself is 
pronounces on every subject and. qm ; called upon to make no return, he conducts himself, in 
under his notice, even for the mos every circumstance of his life, with the most absolute 
And this, indeed, is the main error selfishness. He will see an unhappy wretch perish on 
fident generalisation from the mos the road, or even at his own gate, if belonging to an- 
cient data. We have no doubt that other caste, and will not stir to help him to a drop of 
Saxony who reads the tour, will se’ water, though it were to save his life. He has been 
as a nation of morning dram-drinkers; MEE | taught from his infancy to regard all other classes of 
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men with the utmost 


pression of scorn.’ 

So numerous a caste as that of the Brahmins could 
not hope for an equal share of power and prosperity ; 
hence, to meet emergencies, they are allowed to em- 

y themselves in the practice of the learned _pro- 

merchants, in tillage, to enlist as soldiers, 
or even to perform menial offices for wages. Although 
still much honoured in India, their influence has under- 
gone a marked diminution; to which the prevalence of 
other sects, and of schisms among themselves, have 
a, contributed. Of their present state, Professor 
ilson, in his Notes to Mill’s India, thus speaks :— In 
modern times, the Brahmins, collectively, have lost all 
claim to the character of a priesthood. They form a 
nation following all kinds of secular avocations; and 
where they are met with in a religious capacity, it is 
not as Brahmins merely, but as being the ministers of 
temples, or the family garas, or priests, of the lower 
classes of peo! by no means restricted, though 

The K iyas, or soldier caste—probably from the 
peaceable disposition of the Hindoos—is said to have be- 
come extinct. It furnished the nominal sovereign ; ail 
real power being, however, lodged in the hands of the 
Brahmins. The Vaisyas do not require any particular 
notice. The three castes now mentioned were con- 
sidered honourable, and as carefully to be distinguished 
from the Sudra, or lowest caste, which was considered 
degraded or infamous. All the other clasges may be- 
come regenerated by the Veda; but the old Hindoo law 
condemned to death the Sudra who presumed to peruse 
it. He is to be considered as the servile attendant upoa 
the other castes, especially upon the Brahmin, whom he 
is taught to look up to with a feeling little short of 
adoration. ‘ For contumelious language to a Brahmin, a 
Sudra must have an iron style, ten fingers long, thrust 
red-hot into his mouth; and for offering to give in- 
struction to hot oil must be poured into his 


Sudra, even though he has the power, sinee a servile man 
who has amassed riches gives pain even to Brahmins. 
If a Sudra gives much and frequent molestation to a 
Brahmin, the magistrate shail put him to death. Let 
not a Brahmin give advice, nor what remains from his 
table, nor clarified butter, of which a part has been 
offered, nor let him give spiritual counsel to such a man, 
nor inform him of a legal expiation of his sin 
he who declares the law to a servile man, and he who 
instructs him in the mode of expiating sin, sinks with 
that very man into the hell called Asamrreta.’ 
However the theoretical division into four castes may 
have been devised or desired by the original Hindoo 
legislators, the numerous provisions and injunetions con- 
cerning mixed and impure castes contained in the In- 
stitutes of Menu, composed several centuries before the 
Christian era, prove that, at a very early period, such 
restrictions were found icable; and thus, at the 
t day, the great mass of the Indian 
to these impure castes. The offspring of inter- 
masriages between persons of different classes belonged 


intermarriages 

between these impure castes produced other subdivi- 
sions; until the number of castes has become so multi+ 
ied and complex, that persons even who have resided 
India for a long time are unacquainted with them all. 
There are, however, twelve well-known and defined 


as beings created but | impure 


‘the particular occupation assigned 
mixed classes, they have the alternative of following 
that profession which regularly belongs to the class 
from whence they detive their origin on the maternal 
side. They are also permitted to subsist by any of the 
duties of a Sudra—by menial service, handicraft, com- 


arts and manufactures—‘ thereby providing for the in- 
creased wantsof society, and removing a pest from its 
surface.’ The regulation of the marriages between 
these impure castes becomes a matter of great import- 
ance, and genealogy, on this account, is, among the 
Hindoos, a very favourite subject of study. * The mul- 
tiplicity of castes, says Wilson, ‘is not the 
enactment of any code, though it may be remotely the 


prevails not the shame, but the pride | 
of caste. The lowest native is no outcast; he has an | 
acknow place in society; he is the member 


impure castes are augmented also by all those who 
have become from any cause, from their pro- 


or such as has been prepared 
improper places—as on shipboard; the drinking strong 


animal of the cow kind, or a man in battle (a Brahmin | 


is, however, allowed to kill his enemy in battle), and _ 


many trifling circumstances. 


Of all the mixed classes, that of the Pariahs has at- 


tracted most attention, whether from their vast num- | 


bérs—roughly computed by Dubois at a fifth of the — 
population of Hindostan—or from the detestation in © 


which they are held, and the cruel treatment they are 


subjected to by the other classes, especially in the south — 


of India. A more abject state of slavery cannot be 
imagined; and the consequent degradation of its vic- — 
tims gives rise to their indulging in many disgusting and 


filement by the upper classes; and if a Brahmin has the 

calamity to touch one involuntarily, he is only freed — 
from the evil conséquences by numberless purifications | 
and endless ceremonies. Many of these miserable — | 
sell themselves and families, and have to drag out their © 
lives amid the severest toil and unrequited menial ser- 
vices, Of late, however, Pariahs have been admitted into 
European and native atmies, where they often prove 
soldiers, and even rise to distinction. There are 
castes still lower than that of the Pariah scat- 
over different parts of India. Many of these have 
fixed habitations, and are forbid to frequent towns 
highways; others roam the country upon predatory 


i 


i 
: 


i 
! 
: 


hand caste contains 


EE contempt, castes, whence the others have proceeded. The 
for the purpose of serving him, and supplying all his | Sanscrit authorities themselves are at variance as to 
wants; so that we must not be surprised at his haughti- | the number of secondary castes ; some being mentioned 
ness, self-love, and pride, or at his contempt for other | by one are omitted by another. They vary also in 
men, of whom the Brahmins never speak among them- | their enumeration of the various occupations attached 
selves without adding some ignominious epithet, or ex-| to each of these. ‘ Besides,’ says Mr Colebrooke, 
| the Hindoo laws, directed by one of the good kings to 
effect. It is the work of the people, among the most 
| tiriction than those above him.’ The ranks of these | 
| may be lost in many ways; as the eating forbidden food, i! 
ineral Cerem 5, Wie Sia 
mouth and ears.’ The Sudra may follow various arts 
and employments besides those of a menial character— 
as carpentry, writing, trade, husbandry, &c. The In- 
stitutes are peremptory in directing the degradation of | immoral practices, which, by a common mistake, have | 
this caste. * No collection of wealth must be made by a | been sometimes assigned as reasons for their ill-treat- — 
ment. The mere sight of a Pariah is considered a de- _ 
| 
watchmen, as 
| 
Another division of the lower castes is into left-hand 
and right-hand castes: the former pretending to supe- 
to the caste of neither parent, but entered into an | riority, as socupying the left hand, or place of honour, 
impure caste, determined by the relative position in | of the goddess ; the latter aspiring to the exclusive | 
use Of certain emblems. Tie 
the five castes of artisans, and other mean tribes of 
Sudras; as also the most infatnous caste—that of the 
Cobblers. The tight-hand caste contains some higher 
: Sudras, but also embraces the Pariah. Contentions, and 
' even outrages of a serious character, frequently attend 
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the struggles for pre-eminence. ‘I have frequently | ledged.’ Mr Rickards, who has paid much attention to 
witnessed,’ says Mr Ward, ‘ ifistances of thése populat | this subject, declares that, however such distinctions 
insutrections excited by disputes between the two | may have once prevailed, when the inhabitants of India 
bands, and pushed to such an extreme , that the | were in small numbers, and possessed of slight energy, 
presence of a military foree had no efféet in allaying | they no longet practically éxist; and he insists apon 
them.’ Many observers have believed that traces of a| the urgeiit necessity of disabusing the public mind 
sitnilar institution be detected as having existed | upon this score, seeing that efroneous views in the go- 
among the inhabitants of Various countries. The sub- | vertiment of this people have often prevailed, in conse- 
division of labour, which forms part of it, may, it is | quence of the belief of this incapacity of improvement, 
true, denote the first stage of dn approaching civilisa- | owing to the prevalence of caste. He says: ‘ The great 
tion, which all nations emerging from barbarism arrive | mass of Hihdoos throughout India consists of mixed 
at; but this necessary preliminary must not be con- | tribes of innumerable denoniinations, and tied down by 
founded with a system which forbids choice of oceupa- | no restraints which ate not imputable to poverty, igno- 
tion, defends its artificial elassification of employments | ratice, and despotic power; and which the diffusion of 
as a religious dogma, and, above all, insists that this | knowledge and liberal institutions would speedily dispel. 
shall be hereditary. Caste, however; even in its strict |... I have mysélf seen carpenters of five or six different 
acceptatiun, probably prevailed among the ancient | castes, and as many different bricklayers, employed upon 
Egyptians. ‘The priesthood, soldiers, husbandmen, and | the same building. The same diversity of castes may be 
artificers, seem to have constituted the four principal | observed among tlie craftsmen of the dockyards, and all 
eastes or classes; and an inferior one, comprehending | other great works; and those who have resided for any 
menials, fishermen, and herdsmen, was held in the | considerable time in the principal commercial cities of 
greatest contempt—tle tending cattle and swine being | India, must be sensible that every increasing dematid 
considered as the most infamous occu n of all. Ac- | for labour; in all its different branches and varieties, 
cording to Regnier, vestiges of such division still exist. | has been speedily and effectually supplied in spite of 
{ De Goguet also asserts that, in the Assyrian empire, | the institution of castes.’ He also asserts that the same 
the people were distributed into a tumber ef tribes, | misery and indigence prevail among the Mussulman 
and that the son was not allowed to quit the occupa- | portion of India as the Hindoo, and refers it to other 
tion of the father, and embrace another. Many passages | causes, to which we cannot now allude. He cites Bishop 
from the classics have been quoted to show that some | Heber’s journal, as proving the great willingness of the 
such division existed among the ancient Greeks; and | Hindoos for engaging in, and their capability of exe- 
Duperrin quotes a passage from the Zendaresta to | cuting, the various descriptions of employment. 
—_ that castes existed among the ancient Persians.| It is nevertheless very certain that great evils are 
ill sees considerable analogy between the Druids of | still experieuced in India from the caste system, modi- 
| ancient Britain and the Brahmins of India: Prfo- | fied as it is. We believe they are not to be removed by 
1 fessor Millor, too, observes that our Saxon ancestors | any sudden or violent proceedings on the part of those 
were divided into four classes—artificers or tradesmen, | who have the direction of the interests of our fellow- 
husbandmen, the profession of arms, and the clergy. | creatures in that extraorditiary and interesting country. 
The analogy in all these cases is very weak; those very | They will give way, as indeed they are doing, before the 
i) essential points of difference being overlooked which | spread of intelligence, the increasing intercourse with 
} form the key for the explanation of why, apparently, | Europeans, and the diffusion of the principles of that 
the same stage of civilisation which proves to one people | religion whose essential basis is the equality of man- 
\| but the first step to progressive and unlimited im- | kind, and the importance of the individual in the eyes 
— proves to another a barrier beyond which | of his Maker, however mean he may seem in those of 
| cannot pass. his fellow-creaturé. Until the opinion which still pre- 
But not only are the traces of the existence of caste | vails of the moral distinction between castes succumbs 
|| among other nations very obscure, and often very fan- | before the progress of knowledge and teligion, Euro- 
ciful, but among the Hindoos themselves the operation | peans residing in India should be cautious how they treat 
of the institution is of nruch less practical importance | the customs they find established with ridicule and 
than, from the accounts we read, we should have been | contempt; for benefit will never result from hurting the 
prepared for. A critical writer in the Edinburgh Re- | feelings of those whose ignorance deprives them of the 
view, many years ago, intimated his doubts upon this | sources of enlightenment open to us; while a sense of 
subject in the following passage :—‘ Indeed the natural | wounded vanity, or mistaken piety, may produce a 
operation of such an institution is so diametrically op- | dogged adherence to the customs of their ancestors, and 
posite to, and incompatible with, the strongest principles | may shut their ears to future conviction. 
of our nature, that we are inclined to believe its exist- lad, 


€ baneful effect would heve been so immediate, that the | Mrs Gore is at present one of the most prolific writers 
| total annihilation of public spirit and enterprise would | of @ fashionable class of works. With a lively fancy, 
have been the inevitable consequence.’ Even prior to | considerable powers of observation, and a happy method 
the Institutes of Menu, the distinction of caste had | of expression, her productions Inany attractions 
practically proved inoperative; for Sudras had reigned | to the lounger in literature. We know of no drawing- 
as kings, and instances of depression of the other classes | room author who is more pointed or fascinating. 
were not rare. In the present day, such examples are | liancy of language and persjflage, however, aré not qua- 
still common: even Sudra dynasties have been formed; | lities which can impart an enduring fame. Without 
and a Brahmin has been glad to gain subsistence | breadth of sentiment, and a power of observation which 
ing the food of a rich Sudra. In fact the Brah- | looks beyond narrow conventional fields for materials, 
minical office seems alone secure from intrusion; but | we can expect neither truth nor lasting appreciation. 
the Brahmin himself may descend to any occupation not | Like hundreds of others, Mrs Gore seems to be impressed 
, absolutely infamous. Mr Ward observes, that ‘ although | with the odd idea that London is England; that the 
the Hindoos give one another credit, as a matter of con- | people who live in fine houses, and give fine dinners, 
vertience, for being in possession of caste, and though | and talk fine nonsense, in certain territories west of 
there may be an outward, and, in the higher orders, an | Temple Bar, are the people at large of this great empire 
i the matter | —that the whole nation is squeezed into the bills of 
caste were | mortality. On some such notion as this the work before 
i us is constructed. For ‘ Sketches of English Character’ 


is well known, and generally acknow- By MreGore. 2 vols, Bentley, London, 1046 


—— 


| 
\ 
would be found in the whole of Bengal whose caste is not | ———$_—__$__—_—_—_—__—___—__—__ ES, 
forfeited. This 


Vv 
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the great and varied movements of the vinces on 
matters of free and universal commerce, lucation, and 


* Singing, 


impartially in retrospect. 


dares to be himself. From Dan to Beersheba, not an 
original left! All the books published seem to have 


been copied 


from the same type, with one of Wedge- 


wood’s manifold writers. All the speeches made might 


pattern and amount of pennyweights. 


* Would Sh: have invented Falstaff or Parol- 
an 


the Baron of Bradwardine or Lawyer Pleydell? 


er of society? Would Scott have hit 


living to a tee. ‘In London, whether the dinner occur 
h 
eight thousand, you are cognisant, to a dish and a topic, 


them, at every féte given at the west end of the town 
between May and August. May and August? Rather 


English left off clipping their yew-trees, and laying 
down, their gravel-walks at i angles, they trans- 
ferred the system to society. “ Ye fallen avenues!” (so 
pathetically sung by Cowper), you. have now your 
party ; coterie in 
rosvenor t presents stiff, unmeaning 
rectangularity of Hampton Court Gardens. 

‘ This eterrral sameness of manners and opinions is, in 
fact, so notorious among ourselves, that no one ventures 
to say “It is a fine day,” till he have ascertained 
whether such be the opinion of Lord Rigmarole or Mr 
Tompkins—whosoever may be the pope, or fugleman, 
or model-man of his set, And yet England still retains 
on the continent the distinction of being “ le pays des 
originaux ;” and one of the first ejaculations of a 
foreigner to an English person with whom he is on 
confidential terms is—‘ Admit that you are the oddest 


in the world!”’ 

cause of this generally uniform resemblance is 
alluded. to as follows :—‘ The origin of this pe- 
remptory uniformity is the i of our habits of 


business. To facilitate despatch, everything the least 
out of the common way must. be avoided, and all ob- 
stacles in the railroad of life removed. People have no 
time to lose in wonder. They like to find in the man 
with whom they have to deal a fac-simile of themselves, 
so that they can meet him, point to point, without de- 
mur or examination, As society is at present consti- 
tuted, they know to an item with what and whom they 
have to deal in a.stockbroker, banker, physician, or bar- 
rister. ‘They could draw his portrait, or make a model 
of him, without ever having set eyes upon his face. 
Such people are made to pattern; and the type of each 
is as. familiar to every mother’s son of us, as though 


the | specifically sold at a turner’s like a bat and ball.’ 


There is also no wonder now-a-days. Nobody is 
surprised at anything—always keeping in mind that 
‘nobody’ means nobody in London. ‘ Time was that 
comets were esteemed prodigies, and produced a na- 
tional panic the moment their tails whisked into sight ; 
but now that their movements are as well understood 
and correctly chronicled as those of the sober-sided 
fixed stars, always winking in their proper places, people 
are delighted to be broken in upon by visitations which 
lend bloom to their roses and flavour to their vintage. 
Thanks to Van Amburgh and Carter, even lions and 
hyenas are tamed. Self-playing organs grind the ora- 
torios of Handel. into insignificance; and the Trans- 
figuration of Raphael has lost its charm in the pale and 
worn-out lithographs which multiply and enfeeble its 
mysteries, The seven wonders of the world are in 
ruins; and the only wonder left is, that we cannot find 
out the secret of inventing an eighth. 

‘Our ancestors ran to look at an aloe in bloom, be- 
lieving that it flowered but once in a hundred years. 
We know better; but the aloe has lost its charm, Our 
ancestors. reverenced the oaks that extended their 
gigantic arms beside their dwelling, certifying its 
antiquity far better than the genealogical tree in their 

e bring ancient. trees in Pickford’s vans to our 
lawns, and make them overshadow our upstart villas; 
but the oak has lost its charm, Our ancestors thought 
a shilling well spent for admittance to see the skeleton 
of acamelopard. We have giraffes giraffing unnoticed 
in the Regent’s Park, and keep a serpentry for improv- 
ing the demestic breed of rattlesnakes and boa-constric- 
tors. But if Mungo Park or Waterton were to write 
their travels now, they would have lost their charm. 
The. sting is. taken out of everything: the flayour 


ered 
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—a sufficiently taking title—our accomplished authoress | ments, and hear the same phrases exch amon 
able in London.’ 
Looking no farther than the bricks which bound the | say from .D..1835 to a.D. 1850! 
Regent's Park and May Fair, Mrs Gore begins by la-|, ‘ This tedious. uniformity of conventional life, which 
menting the difficulty of finding any originality of cha- | has converted. society into.a paper of pins, with people 
racter in the present day. ‘In England, as elsewhere, | stuck in rows, instead,of, mivikins, is, we are fold, the 
every die is worn down, every angle rounded, every | result ofa high state of civilisation. 'The moment. the 
feature effaced, every salient point. smoothed, pu- 
miced, and polished into the most level monotony. of | 
surface; a surface from which neither dramatist nor 
novelist can extract either plot or character, without 
| violating in the grossest manner the probabilities of 
departments of society, is perhaps indisputable ; to 
allege that ‘in England’ there is no longer originality or 
| freshness, no variety, is only to confess that the. inspec- 
| tion is confined to too narrow a field. From what do 
vigour of sentiment of which Mrs Gore, in her drawing- 
room, seems to be uncognisant? England, in our opinion, 
while socially polished to a resemblance in external 
Manner, never occupied a grander position as vos 
boldness and originality of conception. No age, . 
ever, can properly estimate its own character. We can 
18 now far from the 
only feat that is accomplished “ by the million.” People 
eat, drink, sleep, talk, move, think in millions. No one 
| 
| | 
stereoty in January, Dy an able reporter, to last | 
out till June. In society, men are packed one within 
the other like forks or spoons in a plate chest, each of 
the same exact } 
ri 
batter? The few authors of fiction who pretend to 
individualise, are obliged to have recourse to the most 
oe me i class for elements of character; society | 
of a higher grade being so used down into tameness, as | 
to form one long, long Baker Street, or Guildford Street, | 
of mean, graceless, and tedious uniformity—from num- 
ber one to number one hundred, a hundred times ditto 
repeated.’ 

All this is more specious than just. Shakspeare’s | 
characters could not of course be discovered neoee: 
= + They are things done and completed. But | } 
we not speak so confidently as to those of our own 
countryman—Scott. There are classes of society still 
eee and illustrate. The misfortune is, that 

wont take the trouble to look for them. Scott | | 
did not wait at home, in an elegant study, to be visited 
by the originals of Douce David Deans, Edie Ochiltree, 
or Advocate Pleydell. Barring this unfortunate limita- 
tion of vision, Mrs Gore writes cleverly and well. She 
hits off London (west end) characters and modes of 
at wi suppii or the delectation of your ears 
; and palate. You eat the turbot and saddle ef mutton | 
i by anticipation as you go along, and may chew the cud 
of the great letters of the ministerial and opposition 
papers, which anon you will have to swallow, diluted 
q with milk and water by the dull, or vivified by a few 
toujours iz !”—Jullien, ter, Lord Flip- 
{ same people fiddling, and serving the refresh- 


ore 
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*Even the most high court’ of mumbles 
where it used to bite. Its thunderbolts have fizzed into 
a quart of peas, People care no more about appearing 
at the bar of thé Reformed House than at the bar of 
the Eagle Tavern. The terrors of the’ place’ have va- 
nished. ‘The sultan, so terrible as the “ turbaned 
Turk,” is scarcely worth mentioning in a Fez!’ 


away, and that by and by a really great man will 
arise. ‘The first man who dares to think and speak 
for himself, and- think and speak strongly, will become 
as Gulliver in Lilliput. The prodigious flock of shee; 
into which it has pleased our nation to subside, wi 
follow at his piping. Let him ply his galvanic battery 
with address, and the corpse of our defunct literature 
will revive—making, perhaps, like other galvanised 
corpses, a few grimaces in the onset.’ 

Proceeding from general to particular definitions, the 
authoress offers a number of sketches illustrative of per- 
sons the most marked in this age of flatness. 
these we have sketches of ‘ Peopl 
Gossip,’ ‘the Chaperon and Debutante,’ ‘the Standard 
Footman,’ ‘the Lady Patroness,’ ‘the Hotel-Keeper,’ 
and so forth. One of the best in the lot is ‘the Lady 
Patroness.’ Provincial ladies may wish to know some- 
thing of this great woman. 

* In London life, patroness-ship is a matter of election. 
Among the two thousand noble or wealthy ladies whose 
names are supposed to lend grace to a subscription, or 
whose equipages, seen waiting at the private door of a 
Hanover Square bazaar, are known to increase its con- 
gregation of powdered footmen and wiggy body-coach- 
men, it is something to be solicited a sponsor for the 
nursling institution or starveling charity-school. In 
the country, on the contrary, it is a thing of inherit- 


ance. 

* The it lady of any neighbourhood, whether a 
seventy- duchess, or a gun-brig baronet’s wife, 
becomes, as a matter of course, patroness of whatever 
attempts are to be made on the indulgence of the pro- 
vi public; nay, even the mayor’s lady in a country 

town ascends the throne by right divine, failing higher 

branches in the succession. 
Plays cannot be got up for without this im- 
| portant personage; neither can ¢ y sermons. ‘You 
might as well have the plate at a cathedral door placed 
| on a kettle-trivet, as in the hands of a pew-opener or 
churchwarden. A polite congregation loves to bestow 
its shillings and sixpences upon a charmer in a lilac 
satin pelisse, with French flowers in her bonnet. The 
lady patroness never looks more exquisite than when 
standing in the porch of an old country church — 
the copper contributions and courtesies of the poor ol 


their week’s tobacco towards‘rebuilding the organ-loft ; 
little surmising that the cost of the whole undertaking 
does not equal the value of the Brussels-lace veil of the 
lady who smiles so eloquent an appeal to their magna- 
The harangue from the pulpit, the private 


of the lady patroness? 
‘There are necessarily lady 

and sizes, sects and opinions. 

ager Te great lady of Exeter Hall—the Madonna 
ura 


‘A degree of respectability is attached rust- 
ling skirts, which ought to render them arrow-proof 
against the shafts of ridicule, even as the mail of a 
crusader or the scales of a crocodile. 


prehensive species that wafts an obolus’from Indus to 
the Pole, in order to furnish missionaries for the dus’ 
tribes of heathenesse, and a maintenance for the s 
darker tribes. lacking em -in the overstocked 
market of piety in Great 


Yet Mrs Gore has ~ ae of the present full passing | i 


women in their red cloaks, who are willing to sacrifice | she 


of the Petrarchs in buzz wigs—the blue of 
e 


 *Seldom, it is true, do we hear of these comfortable 
dames taking out twopence and giving them to the 
host in behalf of some needy wayfarer of the laity ; 
more rarely still of their exercising their influence in 
society for the benefit of some victim of its injustice, 
its pride, or prejudice. When slanders and scandals 


have herself unseemly.”’ 

But there are varieties of the character. ‘Next 
comes the political lady patroness; the distributor of 
election ribbons, and other party gewgaws ; the accre- 
dited monsterer of nothings inaudible in the gallery, 
lisped ee Instead of the heaps of 
tracts damp from the press which moisten the carriage- 
cushions of the serious lady patroness, the morocco 
swabs of the political lady patroness are encumbered 
by the d pages of some dry pamphlet—the 
last “striking effort” of the newest man of genius 
forced into bloom in the succession-house of her party. 

‘By vocation a fetcher and ‘carrier of paper 
traps, she takes care to have the useful scored 
in pencil by the author, for the benefit of the minister's 
private secretary ; and the objectionable ones scored in 
red ink by the minister’s private secretary, for the in- 
struction of the aspiring author. Not unfrequently the 
said author in his proper person usurps the place of his 
work, and is dawdled about in morning visits from house 


verses or Lady Sarah’s sketches ; thereby eliciting the 
eternal gratitude of the editor, proprietor, printer, and 
binder of the golden library of the tabbies. She it is 
whose conversazione confers on the. un- 


‘ Whereas the serious lady patroness is “an old 
woman clothed in gray,” the literary one is usually a 
young one enrobed in cerulean i 

eschews 


virgin tragedy, some orphan 
muse”—to intrust to your sympathies. As a counter- 
balance to the enormous weight of advice wherewith 


from her friends, to be humped into the subscription list 
as “Nine pounds eleven and fourpence, col- 
lected by the Right Honourable the Countess of Indigo;” 


darken the atmosphere, they are fain to let the wicked 
world have its way; unless when that way can be 
nvaded by the thousand-parson force of prejudices 
tronger and more powerful still—crushed by the Thor- 
like hammer of a hierarchy, or brought down by the 
long rifle of a backwoodsman, taking his sly aim from 
behind the whited wall of evangelism. Devoid of all 
pretence to the heavenly meekness of genuine Chris- 
tianity, the serious lady patroness is “ puffed — 
“-vaunteth herself ”—and (under correction) “doth be- 
| | 
| 
| to house, in those environs of GrosvenoreSquare or 
Carlton ‘Terrace which enshrine the penates of the great 
foll the literary variety 
* Next follows i f patroness, a 
courtiers —“ promise crammed!” The | 
iscel- 
; ies of polite literature. She it is who provides a 
: place in the alms-houses of the arts for Lord Thomas’s 
known epic, and crowns with bays the prose of the poet 
| and the poets of the prosy. 
appears to be over-talking a debate; and is measured 
in her dicta, and few and far between in her arbitre- 
ments, even as the solemn minute-guns of a quarterly 
} review compared with the squibbing of a daily paper. 
Her gentle dulness recoils from the hurry and bustle 
badgering of the parish clerk, had failed to convince | of the great lady of the hustings; and, “like the fat ||. 
them—but who is to resist the elegance and affectation | weed that rots itself at ease on Lethe’s wharf,” she is || 
usually to be found lolling dozily on the cushions of 
her boudoir, with the last volume of her latest protégé 
from her hand! 
* Never, however, does she fail to avail herself of your 
visit, to victimise you in favour of some subscription 
Rivingt work or theatrical benefit—enabling you to see Shak- 
speare murdered in cold blood at the cost of two pounds 
two per hour, She is sure to have some Miss Sera- 
unlike the charity that begins at home, is of the com- Ce 
she loads her unoffending protégés, she heaps up for 
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gild the pill of her bitter counsel. 

We have, in these few passages, given perhaps a 
sufficient specimen of a work which, though not without 
faults—chiefly of omission— possesses a considerable 
WS doubt not, add to the 
popularity of the fair authoress. 


THE GREAT NORTHERN DRIFT. 


Sis BR. L Muncuisow, in his late work on Russia, 
yotes a considerable space to an account of the blocks 
of stone, of various sizes, which are scattered in great 
profusion over a wide extent of that country, as well as 
over a large portion of the rest of Europe. ese erratic 
blocks or boulders are composed of granite, quartz rock, 
and greenstones of various sizes, from three feet in dia- 
meter to nine and ten, some even of the enormous size of 
40,000 cubic feet. They are scattered over an extent 
of country—from Hamburg on the west, to the White 

on the east—covering an area of two thousand 
miles in length by four to five hundred miles in breadth. 
They have been termed erratic, as they have evidently 
been transported from a distance, and as they are com- 
mon to the whole extent of country; while the detritus 
on which they frequently rest is composed of the local 
rocks and fragmentary matter of the separate districts, 
varying in character with the various rock formations 
of those districts. As these erratic blocks appear to be 
identical in character with the rock formations of the 
Scandinavian mountains lying to the north-west, and 
as the general direction of the drift has been traced as 
proceeding from north-west to south-east, the general 
term of ‘Great Northern Drift’ has not inaptly been 
applied to this deposit. 

Though very generally scattered over the surface of 
the area mentioned, yet there are some places 
where the ders are wanting. In fact they appear 
to be distributed in zones or belts, in a longitudinal di- 
rection, with certain spaces between where none are to 
be seen. Generally, too, the higher portions of ground 
are thickly strewed with them, while none are to be 
found in the valleys. The largest masses of stone are 
found deposited in the northern part of the country, 
while towards the south the blocks diminish in size. 
Thus, in the neighbourhood of St Petersburg, masses of 
ten feet in diameter are of frequent occurrence, while 
around Moscow the blocks rarely exceed two or three 
feet im diameter; occasionally, however, some of the 

masses are found even a considerable way 


ulders are so profusely scattered, .is 
now level and uniform, with no high mountains or ex. 
tensive declivities, the question arises—By what agen 

cies were they transported to the penislane which y oe 
now oceupy? Sir R. I. Murchison is of opinion that 
the nature of the surface of the country precludes the 
idea that they were transported by glacier 


by which an impulse would be given to the oceanic 
sufficient, according to some late calculations, 


of the present surface of Russia, | black 


action at a| prod 


liberated the imbedded masses of rock which they con 
tained. The present aspect of the country exhibits 
these boulders as if they had been arrested while ascend- 
ing declivities—as if they had been forced up-hill, and 
in a contrary direction to the present course of the 
flowing rivers; while there are evidently no high moun- 
pioneer near from whenee they could have been 
vi 

The disposition of these blocks in zones or belts, with 

intervening spaces containing none, may be accounted 


de- | for from the positions of the mountains towards the north 


and west, where they derived their origin. Thus a 
of interruption between the mountain-chains in 
that di direction, where no icebergs existed, and where « 
course there could be no fragments of rocks detach 
would thus cause deficiencies in the currents, which 
bore from north to south in a regular and parallel 
direction. 

There are strong grounds for believing, then, that dur- 
ing the period of the transport of this Great Northern 
Drift, the whole of the northern part of Russia was 
under water; that the Scandinavian mountains were 
alone elevated above the ocean; and that from this 
source were derived the masses of primary rocks which 
are now found so profusely scattered over the surface 
of the now elevated continent. At this period, too, the 
great Uralian chain appears to have existed as dry land, 
and to have formed a barrier to the extension of the 
erratic drift farther to the eastward. In the wide Sibe- 
rian valleys to the eastward of this chain, and in the 
lake countries to the southward, there then lived innu- 
merable herds of the mammoth and Siberian elephant, 
whose bones now strew those districts in immense 
fusion, and where even whole carcasses of those animals 
—with the flesh and hairy covering of the skins entire, 
and in singular preservation, amid the ever-during i 
bergs of that region—are not unfrequently met wi 
These animals appear to have been of a particular spe- 
cies, with long hair, fitting them for the vicissitudes of 
a northern climate, and with teeth so formed as to be 
adapted for masticating the twigs and succulent branches 
of trees as well as leaves. It is conjectured that, during 
the hot summers of the more southern part of the con- 
tinent, these gigantic herds migrated to the borders of 
the lakes to the northward, and that here many 
of them dying in successive seasons, left their skeletons ; 
and not a few, perhaps, being suddenly enveloped in the 

cold of a changing ermal thus had their whole bodies 
favaally embalmed, and transmitted entire to a won- 
dering posterity. 

Another singular deposit in central Russia is a rich 
earth called ‘ Tchornozen,’ which occupies an area 
of the surface equal in size to a European empire.” It 
is deposited both in the valleys and higher grounds, and 
varies in depth from fifteen to twenty feet. Its particles 
are exceedingly minute, and in summer the least agita- 
tion raises a fine black dust in yolumes from the surface 
of the turf. It forms one of the richest of soils, and 
uces several crops in succession without the appli- 
cation of any manure. According to several analyses, 
one hundred parts consist—of silex, 69°8 ; alumina, 13°5 ; 
lime, 1°6; oxide of iron, 0°7; organic matter, 6°4; humic 


thinks, | acid, 1°7. It also contains a large proportion of azotised 


matter. Near the Caspian Sea it contains nitre; and in 
several places a considerable incrustation of salt. The 
original source of this immense deposit of earth has not 
been accurately determined. It probably owes its origin 
to a jurassic shale, which may have been thus finely 
disintegrated by the action of water. No traces of 
marine productions are found in it, and whether it has 
been formed by the action of the sea or of fresh-water 
lakes, is uncertain. Could it be transported to less 
favoured surfaces in other countries, there is perhaps in 
this yast deposit as much matter as would coyer the 
whole of Britain with a soil as rich and fertile as the 


on Sir R. L. Murchison’s book in a recent nuraber, 
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As the greater part ; 
period when the surface h ready become dry land, | 
and ig more inclined to believe that the transportation | 
took place while yet the present land was covered with | 
the waters of the ocean. This transportation, he 1 
may have been due to the effects of two agencies. In ] 
the first place, to the action of ‘ waves of translation,’ Buy 
, caused by the elevation of the Scandinavian mountains, ; 
i to produce the effect required; and, in the second place, 
) to the transporting power of floating icebergs. 
By this latter means, several of the phenomena at- 
tending the present position of the drifted masses can 
be readily explained. Thus the accumulation of blocks | 
on the higher ground, while none are to be found in } 
the valleys, may be accounted for by supposing that 
these prominences existed in the former seas, and that 
i here the icebergs were arrested in their course, and de- | 
| tained till the summer eun melted them down, anc | 
f 
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most enthusiastic farmer could desire, while at the 

same time a sufficient depth would still be left for all 

in the native region of this singular 
posi 


THE LATE MR TEGG, 
Tur late Mr Tegg, whose decease we announced a few 
days ago, enjoyed for a long period an extensive reputation 
as a bookseller and publisher. His early career was one of 
struggling and difficulty, and his life presents another of 
the many alrondy recorded, of how monk 
verance and earnestness of pur can accomplish. 
his death he left a large fe og Mr Thomas Tegg was 
born in 1776 at Wimbledon, in Surrey. His father dying, 
he was left to the care of some friends, who sent him to 
Galashiels, in Selkirkshire, where, for the extremely mode- 
rate sum of ten pounds per annum, he was boarded, lodged, 
clothed, and educated by a Mr Graham, with whom he 
remained four years. At the end of that time he set out 
on a cold November morning to walk to Dalkeith, with 
nothing in his pockets but a letter of introduction to a 
party in that town, and a sixpence. There he obtained a 
situation. Removing to iat urgh a short time after, he 
first saw Robert Burns, Hugh Blair, and Henry Mackenzie 
in the shop of Creech, which those worthies were in the 
habit of frequenting. From Edinburgh Mr Tegg found his 
way, after a time, successively to Berwick, Alnwick, New- 
castle-on-Tyne, and Durham. After many privations and 
trials, he obtained employment in the last city. In after- 
years he visited Durham ander more gratifying circum- 
stances, having been honoured with an invitation by Dr 
Van Mildert, the bishop of that see. From Durham Mr 
Tegg removed to Sheftield, and worked in Mr Gale’s print- 
ing-office, where he met with Thomas Paine, whose Age of 
Reason was first printed at Gale’s press. His ambition, 
like that of almost Cveny, AaDIFent, was, however, turned 
towards the metropolis. Eventually he set out for London, 
where he arrived broken in spirit and low in purse. As 
he did not immediately obtain employment, his sufferin 
were great; but perseverance overcame them; and he 
entered the service of the then well-known publishers, the 
Messrs Arch and Co. of Cornhill, with whom he remained 
nine years. His care and prudence during that time placed 
him in a position to think of commencing business on his 
own account, and with that view he took @ our in Alders- 
te Street, whence he afterwards removed to 111 Cheapside. 
fh the former, Mr Tegg laid the foundation of his fortune ; 
he commenced a system of evening book auctions, which 
he continued for many years, and which were afterwards 
profitably carried on by others in imitation of him. By 
means of these, and by entering largely into the publishing 
trade, either in issuing ints or copyrights at a low price, 
he was, there can be little doubt, one of the most active 
pioneers of cheap literature, the blessings of which are now 
so extensively enjoyed. Mr T: was a man who com- 
bined powers of endurance under misfortune with deter- 
mination of pu in a remarkable degree. To use his 
own recent wo * Truly I can say that, passing through 
life, whether rich or poor, my spirits never forsook me so 
as to prevent me from rallying again. I have seen and 
associated with all ranks and stations in society. I have 
lodged with beggars ; and had the honour of presentation 
to royalty. I have been so reduced as to plead for assist- 
ance, od, by the goodness of Providence, I have been able 
to render it to others.’—Daily News. 7 
[We happen to haye been a little acquainted with the 
late Mr Tegg, and can yerify the above commendation of 
his character. Unlike many men who have risen from 
humble circumstances, he did not dislike alluding to the 
difficulties which he had encountered, but rather felt some 
degree of pride in telling how he had surmounted them. 
With a better education, the mind of Mr Tegg might have 
presented an aspect corresponding with his fortune. Even 
with the disadvantages under which he laboured from this 


cause, there was a largeness in his designs which argued no. tary glory 


common man. Tegg’s views were quite cosmopolitan. He 
did not think of publishing books for a mere London 
sale, but for the world. Calling himself a . book-mer- 
chant, not a bookseller, his mind was constantly occupied 


and other distant countries, receiving whatever articles 
could be conveniently sent in return. The last time we 
saw him in Cheapside, he had just received advice of a 
ship-load of being sent to him from New South 
Wales in liquidation of a debt for books. Never did we 
meet with a publisher so thoroughly imbued with the prin- 
ciples, and so eager to enter into the practice, of commerce, 
On inquiring to what he chiefly owed his success in life, 
he replied that it was to three things—punctuality as to 
time, self-reliance, and integrity in word and deed. In 
addition, however, said he, to these points, ‘I have derived 
much advantage and comfort in life from being deaf, as 
well as blind, to all calumnies and attacks. I have never 
cared for what any one malignantly, or perhaps foolishly, 
said of me; neither have I been ready to resent real or 
imaginary affronts.’ We believe that such is the acknow- 
ledgment of pretty nearly all men who have been success- 
ful in their career. There is no getting through the world 
with a temper which fires up at trifle. What the Daily 
News states ing his concern in cheap literature 
only an under-statement of the truth. We have understood 
that Mr Tegg was the earliest literary employer of the late 
Dr Birbeck; and that, by means of that gentleman and 
others, he was the first to attempt presenting scientific 
information in a cheap form.] 


PEACE—PEACE! 


Tue Bristol Young Men's Society have sent the following 

address to the young men of New York. Involving some 

expressions which we should have been inclined to so 

it is an eloquent and arresting document, forming one 

thogs sens of the times which public men would do well 
udy :— . 

‘ Brethren—We ype now address you are associated 

friendly union for the purpose of moral.and mental cu 
ture. We are lovers of e, believing that the principles 
of our religion forbid all “war; and, following the blest 
example of other communities in our land, we send you 
peaceful thoughts, in order to ent the monstrous sin 
and folly of the “trial by battle” between England an: 
America. Human life, with all its untold mysteries 
worth, we count a sacred thing, and utterly inviolable by 
the act of man; we therefore think that standing armies, 
warlike preparations, and death punishments, are foul blots 
upon the vaunted ciyiligation of this age, and melancholy 
proofs that Christianity is darkened, and that conscience 
slumbers, even in the most religious and the noblest na- 
tions of the earth. Is it not time, American brothers, that 
Christians should begin in earnest to make moral war 
against the t national sins and lies of the times? The 
brotherhood of man is 
chureh—and only bad and science 
are the chief pract ; 
Christianity almost leaves this heavenly work to them, and 
agitates the religions world with little surplice questions 
and metaphysical subtleties of doctrine—bitter and barren 
as the disputes between the Nominalists and Realists in 
the dark centuries. 

‘For nearly two thousand years there have been in the 
world divine principles which, if earnestly believed by 
those who have known them, would long ere now have 
made mankind ene loving family, despite the accidents of 
colour, language, caste, and all the other different exter- 
nals under which the essence of humanity dwells. We 
believe in this equal brotherhood of all men, not only as 
a theoretical truth, but as a future fact in the "s 
history—a coming reality, and perhaps not very distant. 
Believing this in our hearts, we repudiate national honour 
(as hitherto understood) as national infamy. We know of 
only one kind of honour wherewith nations or individuals 
ought to be invested, and that can be deserved “Ly 
those who practise justice, mercy, truth, and love. 
we abhor as ble shame. We feel no 
patriotism but that which teaches us to regard the world 
as one country, and every human being our , to 
be dealt with after the Samaritan example. 

“We have said nothing of the extensive and 
commercial intercourse between Americans and 


with of universal publication. Hi 


men, nor of the near relationship you and we bear to each 
other ; our common language—almost immediate common 


| 
| 


CAUSE OF DOUBLE FLOWERS. 


Bocunet double flowers has lately been 


i 


in the Revue Horticole, on a rather curious and inte- 


~ 


tho before it can have any effect 


with theory. E gardener who sows seed wishes to 
obtain plants with double flowers, so as to have wed 
which produce the effect. mg ype plant is 
@ monstrous vegetable. To produce anomaly, we 
must attack the principle of its creation ; that is to say, 
the seed. This granted, us examine in what 
way these seeds t to be treated. If, after having 
the seeds of Ten Weeks’ Stock, for onan 

we sow them immediately, the greater number of the 
i d ers; whilst, on the 
trary, if we preserve these same seeds for three or four 
years, and sow them, we shall find double flowers upon 
. To explain this phenomenon, we 
in pee hong for several years, we fatigue 
the energy which would otherwise 


have been expended in producing stamens, uces 

| its natural state, and from a o wild plant make i caltt 
| vated one. What proves our position is, that plants in 
| their wild state, shedding their seeds naturally, and sow- 
ing them as soon as they fall to the ground, yet in a long 
succession of time ly ever produce plants with double 
We think, then, after what we have said, that 
@ gardener wishes to — double flowers, he 
ought not to sow the seeds till after having kept them 
for as long a time as ible. These principles are 


a applicable to melons, and all plants of that family. 
We admit, lik 


like er other observers, that melon plants 


seeds the pera ear ought to pro- 
do produce, ly very shoots, with 
much foliage ; but very few fruitful flowers appear on 
hilst, on the other hand, when we sow old 
fruit. In 
always 
being sown, if we 
fine fruit, and plenty of it.’ 


to let us look into their hearts, and their hearts are found 
to be worth looking into.—Cromwell’s Literary Florets. 
PROSE AND POETRY. 

I wish our clever homely 
definitions of prose — words in 
their best order best order. 
—Coleridge. 
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We do not forget these things; we deeply feel 
Gay would invest berwoun your *WORK FROM THE SOUL’ 
and ours with special evils and horrors peculiarly its own ; 
but we take our stand for peace on higher, deeper, wider peuapenmepecabes 
principles than we can evolve from these circumstances of Wonk bravely and heartily now, 
accident. We said that commerce and science are the In the light beams of glorious day, 
chief ; but we have small faith that wars While the current of life in your veins 
will ently cease throughout the world till the prin- Runs joyous. Oh work while ye may! 
and For soon the dark night 
the "s religion be the religion of man. Will her clouds spread around ; 
‘We earnestly commend these views a oe ‘Who would happy be found, 
th us in firm Must work in the light. 


Work heartily—not as a slave, 


You arrive at the opposite shore. 
* The heart that loves toil 
Is buoyant and free, 
As the waves of the sea 
When in tempest they boil. 


The Father of all glances down 
On his sons as they strive in the race; 
Upon all, first and last, he bestows 
His looks of unspeakable grace. 
Go on then in faith. 
All that run well must win ; 
To faint were a sin, 
Or to leave the good path. 


The souls of the dead look to see 
Their brothers who labour in fight. 
Well know they the battle of life ; 
Even now they rejoice in the sight. 
And the flash from their eyes 
Fills the soldier with fire : 
He never can tire 
When such powers bid him rise. 


Behold the bright crown of the brave, 
How it glitters above in the sky! 
Tie fears not cold death or the grave, 
Who sets his affections on high. 
Should idleness lurk 
In the depths of your breast, 
Look up to the blest, 
See your crown—and then work. 
Tueta. 


MYSTERIOUS DEATHS. 


It sometimes happens in the country that nearly a 
whole family is struck by malignant fever, and succes- 
sively carried off. This happened lately at a farm-house 
in the south of Scotland. Not only did the farmer, his 
wife, and a female servant sink under the disease, 
but a son and daughter, and several other servants, 
narrowly escaped with their lives, and only by re- 
moving from the house. It was observed in this case 
that removal produced instantaneous improvement of 
health, but return to the devoted dwelling at once re- 
newed the ailment. About the same time a similar 
tragedy happened near Stirling. A farmer, his wife, 
two sons, and a female servant, being the whole family, 
took ill of malignant fever, and died. The explanation 
which has been afforded to us in the first case perhaps 
supplies a key to all such mysteries. It has there been 
found that, immediately behind the house was a kind of 
mill-pond, into which every kind of refuse was thrown, 
or allowed to discharge itself, and that this collection of 
putrid matter had not been once cleaned out for a long 
series of years, no one dreaming of any harm from it. 
The momentous ences from a cause 80 i 
and the consideration that they might have been warded 
off phn a only a little knowledge, furnish ample matter for 

We are yet but in the a 
standing the subject of aérial poison 
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faith and cheerful hope aaa take root in the Christian 
mind, and bless the world, or we are called from moral ee 
everlasting But lay all your strength on the oar, | 
conflict hese to mest.” And buffet the surf, till at length . | 
| Prine lo 
not to attempt an explanation of the fact, that many 
| plants which, in a state of nature, never present more 
than a single row of petals, begin to assume several rows 
under continued cultivation. The effects of a richer soil, 
| an circumstances, or the mere accident of 
do n one plant transmitted with improvement 
q through its progeny, are the common exp 
| these are generally received as satisfactory, 
flecting that what we call accident is itself a result o 
| some cause, and that change of condition must attack 
| 
| | 
| | | | | 
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BROTHERLY LOVE. 1} 
ie | When do we begin to love people? When t | 
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